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Art. [.— Histoire Critique de la Republique Romaine, &e. 


A Critical History of the Roman Republic, in which Work 
it is proposed to destroy the inveterate Prejudices, with 
respect to the History of the first Ages of the- Republic ; 
the Morality of the Romans, their Virtues, their external 
Policy, their Constitution, and the Character of their ce- 


lebrated Men. By Peter Charles Levesque, Member of 
the Institute and of the Legion of Honor, Professor of Mo- 
rality and History in the College of France. 3 vols. 8v0. 
Paris. 1807. 


THERE is nothing perhaps which has so great an influence 
both on the improvement of individual intellect and on the ge- 
neral interests of truth, as the sober exercise and proper regula- 
tion of the faculty of doubting. If lightly employed, and injudi- 
ciously directed, it involves us in infinite embarrassment, ime 
becility, and misery. Butif, onthe other hand, we are indus 

_ced by indolence or timidity to stifle the freedom of its opera- 
tions, and bury one of our most important talents in fruitless 
inactivity, the understanding will gradually forfeit all its vi- 
gor and originality, and our noblest powers will be overwhelm- 
ed by the accumulated rubbish of unquestioned authority, and 
unexamined prejudice. 

Of these two dangers we are of opinion that the latter is the 
most formidable; it is certainly by far the most frequent.— 
We laugh indeed at the child, orthe rustic, who professes his 
implicit belief of preposterous facts, because he has seen them 
printed in a book : but are we sure that the convictions of the 
scholar and the statesman are always founded on a surer basis ?, 
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Is any thing more common than to observe that facts are not 
only admitted to be true as facts, but are relied on as the guides 
of future conduct, merely because they form apart of history ? 
And what is history? - Not indeed, as Voltaire rashly defined 
it, *€ aromance, which is believed ;” such general and indis- 
criminate censures are as hostile to truth, and as revolting to 
philosophy, asthe undistinguishing admissions of weak credu- 
lity ; bu history is nothing more than a collection of facts de- 
pending on the testimony of men, and consequently more or 
less entitled to credit according to their meaus of information, 
and their willingness to speak the truth. If recurrence were 
more frequen:ly had to this simple definition, we should at 
least learn to postpone our decisions on facts to an examination 
of evidence, and probably might be led tobelieve that the com- 
mon argument in favor of their truth “¢ that they form a part 
of history ’’ is alinost as much a cause of suspicion as a ground 
of implicit confidence. 

Among those who have attempted to teach men to think for 
themseives, by a bold attack on established errors, M. Le- 
vesque holds a distinguished rank. Hisenterprise is hardy and 
difficult, in proportion as the common history of Rome has been 
long and universally accepted, devoutly believed, and ardently 
admired. The historical facts which first become familiar to 
our understanding, thé deeds of valor and generosity which 
earliest warm our hearts, the examples of honor, patriotism 
and friendship, which first form our little code of morality, 
are drawn from the Romdnr. public. It has been canonized 
for ages by sentiments approaching adoration ; and we cannot 
help considering the present authcr in the light of an avvocate 
del diuvolo, who now questions its title to the honor and ap- 
plause it has so long commanded. He aspires indeed to the 
character of a judge ; but he is far indeed from the grave mo- 
deration and impartiality which authorise a sulemn decision of 
the cause, though his address, his acuteness, his various 
knowledge and versatile talents, qualify him to throw great 
light on every part of it. He is an excellent counsel, and that 
love of system, of which it is peculiarly necessary to divest ouf- 
selves when we wish to pronounce with fairness, brings to our 
view many important observations which might have escaped 
a more calm enquiry. He comments on the probability of par- 
ticular facts, and the consistency of the entire narrative ; con- 
fronts the witnesses, exposes their contradictions, attacks their 
credit, or denies their sources of information. And the mor- 
tifying result of his argument is that the boasted virtues of the 
Romans are all traced to a period so little Known and su ob- 
gcuely recorded, as almost to deserve the epithetof fabulous, 
whue the ages, of whicn an accurate and credible narrative has 
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reached us, are distinguished by corruption, tyranny, cruelty, 
every thing that is mischievous in politics, and disgtaceful in 
manners. 

With respect to the witnesses, it would be unjust to cons 
ceal that they do not suffer materially from his cross-examina- 
tion. Livy in particular, though he, like M. Levesque, 
thought it right to preserve all that was reported of the early 
ages of Rome, is so far from stating them as certain facts, that he 
frequently pauses to express his doubts, often laments the des 
ficiency of details, and the want ofauthority. He goes farther, 
In summing up the facts related in the five first books of his im- 
mortal work, he throwsa doubr on the whole recital, from the 
defective minner in which all the records had been preserved, 
He trankly acknowledges them to be obscure from extreme an- 
tiquity ; and hardly discernible from so great a distance as that 
at which he wrote, and adds another iinportant cause of their 
uncertainty, the want of letters, the only sure guardian of the 
memory of events*. This important observation, which is 
alone sufficient to rescue the discernment of the great historian 
fiom the stigma cast on it by the character of many facts related 
by him, may be consi ‘ered as the germ of the work before us ; 
and if modern compilers had reported the statements of Livy 
with the same diffidence with which he made them, there 
would have been little room for historic doubts on the early 
ages of this Illustrious people. The good sense, however, of the 
following passage, and its application to the chronicles of 
other nations will plead our excuse for laying It entire bes 
fore our readers. Preface, p. ii. 


* To establish the degree of confidence, which ought to be grant- 
ed to the history of an antient people, we should inquire if they 
were in the familiar use of writing, or if on the contrary they hae on- 
ly slow and difficult processes for tracing their ideas, or were even 
unacquajnted withany. There is no such thing as history, for a peas 
ple, which cannot write ; there is nothing but tradition, and the 
character of all tradition is to change in passing from muuth to 
mouth, and from age to age ; to confound names, times, places, 
circumstances ; to be incessantly overloaded with new elements; 
to lose all thuse, which formed its origin, and in the end to be ro 
more the same. Such is the fund of the history of every time, in 
which there was no writing. 





* Que at condit4 urbe Rom4 ad captameandem urbem, Romani sub regibus prie 
mum, consulibus déinde ac dictatoribus,decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus ges- 
sere foris bella, domi seditiones,quinque libris ex posui: res,cum vetustate nimil obscu- 
ras,velut qu@ magno ex int-reallu loci viz cernuntur; tum,quod perrar@ hercadem tems 
pora litere fuere, una enstodia fidelis m-mona rerum gestwum: & quod etiamsi qua 
in pontificum aliisque publicis privausque erant monumentis, incensd urbe, ples 
Fa&que interiére. Tit, Liv. 1. 6. ce 1. 
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* The Greeks, the first people in Europe who were raised to a 
high point of civilization, for a longtime made little uve of writing ; 
or rather, they were long ignorant of writing, and understood only 
the art of mscribing on stone, on wood, on lead. In consequence, 
continued and detailed history began with them very late,—about 
the time of the Median wars. ‘They put into verse all of which they 
wished to preserve the remembrance, to aid the memory by rhythm — 
and metre. ‘Their laws were in verse, and even in verse that was 
sung ; their morality was versified, and it was less presumptuous but 
wiser than that which afterwards the philosophers established ; their 
histories were poems, and it was from these poems that historians 
spoke of antient events. 

* The origin of wooden tablets plaistered with wax cannot be 
determined : they were little fitted to receive works of any extent, 
and still less so to ensure their preservation; and the process by 
which characters were traced upon them by the aid of a sharp in- 
strument, was ratherengraving than writing properly so called. 
When the Greeks had at last discovered a liquor proper for tracing 
characters, they still were long befure they procured a substance 
capable of commodiously receiving its marks, and contented them- 
selves with rolled skins, which they called diphthere. Herodotus 
informs us that theseskins were in use before his time, and that when 
he wrote, they had been long abandoned, and the papyrus preferred. 
This was the only convenient substance for receiving writing known 
to the antients, till the invention of parchment. 

* But the Greeks could not have been acquainted with it, so long 
as the inhospitable Egyptians rigorously excluded foreigners from 
theircountry, and refused all commerce with them. At length 
Psammetichus acquired the dominion of Egypt by the assistance of 
some Ionian and Carian pirates driven by the weather. His bene- 
fits fixed these strangers with him; and he openedihe entrance of 
his empire to all those Greeks whom the example of their good for- 
tune might attract. Commerce was then established between the two 
nations. 

* One may believe that the papyrus was not one of the first arti- 
cles that occupied the Grecian merchants. Sume time must have 
passed before they had occasion to be acquainted with it, still 
more, before they could wish to be charged with it. Before this 
merchandise could excite their attention, some curious men, with 
minds superior to the age they lived in, must have gone into Egypt. 
This happened about the sixth century before our zra. Thales, 
Solon, other Greeks, whose names are less famous, went thither to 
seek more knowledge than they could as yet find in their own coun 
try, or rather to corrupt, by the false lights of Egyptian science, tbat 
purer light which Homer and Hesiod had displayed in Greece. It 
was not till this epoch that works began to be composed in prose, 
because thére was no longer the same necessity to afford to the me- 
mory the aid of metre. It was thenthat Pherecydes, the master 
of Pythagoras, first wiote in prose on subjects of philosophy ; that 
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Cadmus of Miletus and Acusilaus of Argos first gave the example 
of not enslaving history by the incumbrance of versification; andthat 
Pisistratus caused the writings of Homer, before dispersed, to be col- 
lected. Possibly they then first became continued works, and were 
then perhaps written for the first time ;—an opinion, which at first 
seems paradoxical, but on fuller examination appears highly pro- 


bable. 
‘ Three centuries rolled away before this discovery reached the 


Romans, who had no communication with the Greeks till near the 
time of the expedition of Pyrrhus in Italy. They had first graven 
written characters on pannels of oak, they afterwards engraved them 
on tables of copper, they painted them on leather, at length, they 
bethought themselves of writing on linen. But people write very lit- 
tle, when they have only such inconvenient methodsof writing. It 
appears then that they had only fasti, in which they recorded the 
names of the magistrates for the year, and apparently the principal 
facts which had occurred during their magistracy.” 

He then goes on to observe that even if these antient an- 
nals were much more detailed than the state of writing makes 
it probable they were, the Gallic conflagration had swept away 
almost all monuments, whether of a public or private nature, 
What memorial then could remain at theearliest period of writ- 
ing history, of the infancy of the republic, and still more of 
the kingly government? 

In this manner M. Levesque has confirmed and expanded’ 
the observation of Livy. Nothingcan be more ingenious, or, 
in our own opinion, more satisfactory ; but let it be remember- 
ed that the observation proceeds originally from Livy. It 
certainly affords a fair ground for disputing every part of the 
early history of Rome, which is highly improbable in itself, or 
inconsistent with facts better authenticated. Some facts of a 
public nature, as treaties, decrees, &c. are placed beyond the 
reach of doubt, by having been recorded on brass at the time, 
and found so preserved in subsequent ages. But those readers 
who have not been in the habit of turning their minds to such 
enquiries will be astonished to see how many facts, long uncon- 
troverted and unsuspected, areplaced in a very doubtful light, 
and how many are proved to be absolutely incredible. ‘We 
are under some difficulty in forming a selection, because the re- 
marks are in a great degree connected with minute facts and 
uninteresting details: besides, the same want of authentic in 
formation, which leads our author to question the received ac= 
count, necessarily prevents his substituting any other. It may 
be sufficient to observe that all the particulars of the history of 
Rome under her kings are considered as unworthy of credit, not 
only from the marvellous recitals, which are connected with 
it, and fairly bring the whole into disrepute, but from many 
apparent contradictions on the very face of the relation. The. 
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author does not agree with those who think the duration of the 
monarchy shorter by acentury than it is represented in the ordi- 
nar. chronologies,though he strongly expo:es the improbabilicy 
of seven succes-ive reigns in an elective monarchy extending to 
the period of 276 years: on the contrary he appears to be o 
opinion that the foundation of the city should be referre’l to a 
much earlier period, in order to account for that perfection in 
the arts, which some of the public works of that epoch prove 
to have been attained, but which was certainly lost in the first 
ages of the commonwealth, 

The inyasion of the Gauls in the year A. U. C. 363, is rela- 
ted at | urge—the defenceof Clusium by the Fabii, the defeat 
of the Romans near the Allia, the consequent desertion of the 
citv, the stern immobility of the senators, waiting to be mur- 
deved at their doors intheit robes of dignity, and at first mista 
ken for the images of divinities by the barbarous foe, by whom 
they were afterwards massacred, the general resort to the 
’ Capitol, to which the enemy find access by tracing the steps of 
a young messenger to Camillus, the seasonable alarm giv- 
en by the consecrated gecse of Juno, the sale of the city fora 
certain weight of gold by Brennus, who would have cheated 
the purchasers bya false balance, and the expulsion of the 
Gauls at that critical moment by the arrival of their fugitive 
army, —all these extraordinary events are faithfully copied 
from the fifth book of Livy. When the narrative is finished, 
the critic proceeds to observe upon it, vol. i. p. 281. 


* Ong is stopped by improbabilities at every part of the relation, 
Taking each circumstance separately, one might defend it, and 
Tesent it as ong of those facts which are out of the common order 
of things, but yet are not impossible ; but all together are out of 
the class of events of which criticism can admit the existence, and 
belong to that of fables jnspired at once by supersiitivn and national 
vanity. 

* From the commencement of the recital, I think I can perceive 
gnachromsms in manners. Doubtless the Romans, when conquer- 
ors of Pyrrhus and the Carthaginians, m ght conceive so high an 
Opinion of themselves as to believe that every thing ought to obey 
their voice: doubtless, one of their ambassadors might then inclose 
the king of Syria ina circle, and forbid him toe guit it tll be had 
giver: him an answer. But bow could the three Febii,young and im- 
pru‘ent asthry might be,suppese that a powerty! army of the Gauls 
would obey theip first orders ? Could such # presumpuon enter ine 
toth charscter of a people, who had indeed been powerful under 
their wings, but who, since their expulsion, had only conquered 
som: +f ther neighbours, and which bad just employed ten years 
in the s'ege of a town, that had easily been taken in the time of the 
monaichy, 
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* Another fault against thé observation of manners, is the sup- 
position that all the old senators expected to bend the anger of the 
Rods, by devoting themselves-to death, and that s'tting motionless 
on their curule chairs, they waited for the blow that was. about te 
strike them. ‘This self devotion is not in the character of their age. 
Superstition, and even patriotism, which sometimes degenerates ine 
to superstition, may introduce enthusiasm into a few ardent heads, 
but not into a great number of heads cooled by old age. 

*¢ Can we beleve that the Gauls, ignorsnt as we must suppose 
them, could at first have mistaken these senators for statues of _ the 
divinities ? Could those old men, in their immoveable state, 
repress even the motion of the breath, and that’ of the eyelids ? 
Pivtarch here abandons Livy, and contents himself with saying 
that they regarded these motionless senators as superior men. 
But since all that remained in Rome received death on thut day of 
blood, how can it be known that it was the senator Pupyring. who 
first irritated the enemy. by striking a disrespectful Gaal? Plu- 
> might as well have declined to copy Livy in this instance 
aiso. 

* The footstepr of the young Pontius indicated to the*Gauls the 
road which he had passed, and taught them to follow in their turn, 
They did not want thisinstruction : for Livy, whom Piutarch has 
had the prudence not to translate in this place, relates that after the 
voyage of Pontius, C. Fabius Dorso had descended trom the Capitol 
to offer a sacrifice on the Quirinal hill, and dressed in sacerdotal 
robes and bearing the sacred thingsin his hand, he passed through 
the midst of the Gallic guards.— As this pious voyage was made int 
Open day, they might observe theroad taken by the pontiff. 

‘ Lastly, the Gauls mounted in the night time. We are told 
that the sentinels did not hear them, und that the very dogs were 
mute. The geese consecrated to Juno betrayed them by their cries, 
and the flapping of their wings. In this event we discover a muira- 
cle : the goddess chose to reward tlie piety of the Romans, who, in 
the horror of famine, devoutly nuurished her geese, in-tead of eate 
ing them. P 

* I will not raise any doubt on the capitulation made with Bren 
nus, ner even as to the gold which they consented to pay him, pare 
ticularly if we reduce the quantity.—I will admit that the sword was 
thrown in, to increase the weight of the basen ; it is a trait of Gale 
lic gaiety, of which that La Hire would have been capable, who 
said that if God had been a gen’d’arme, he would have been a plune 
derer. ‘The phrase ** va victis”—woe to the conquered, is prege 
pant with meaning and inspired by the circumstances,” 


After remarking the improbability of the too seasonable ar- 
rival of Camillus at the very crisis of his country’s destiny, he 
thus sums up his opinion on the whole account, p. 287. 


* The Gauls touk Rome, and retired by capitulation: this can- 
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not be doubted. Itis too great an event not to have left deep tra- 
ces, and tradition weuld be sufficient tc preserve the remembranee- 
of it. All the rest is a fable, founded partly on uncertain tradi- 
tions, and partly invented by the patricians.’ 


The above passage isa fair specimen of our author’s style of 
argument and observation. It skews him as he often appears 
to be, disposed to push his reasoning to an extreme, and some- 
times to weaken a point, by labouring it too much. The re- 
mark which we have printed in italics is quite sufficient to dis- 

rove the incredible story of the senators who waited to be 
utchered, and the other arguments are as superfluous as were 
the ninety-nine remaining reasons of the officer for not doing 
what he was —— when he had set out with declaring it 
impossible-—We also see in this extract a disposition to flatter 
the ruling powerin France, and keep the public opinion at- 
tached toa monarchical form of government, by observing 
that the republic was a much less formidable power than the 
monarchy had been. And we may perceive astill more direct 
mode of pleasing the vanity of his countrymen, in the eulogies 
which are here and in — other parts of the work, most la- 
vishly bestowed on their Gallic ancestors. And an opportuni- 
ty is afforded us of pointing out that, though the Gauls are de- 
cidedly the favourites of our author, yet there is a general 
disposition to embrace the cause of every nation and every ar- 
my, which is at any time arrayed against the power of Rome. 
The name of Brennus is supposed to be a generic term for a 
captain, and not the name of an individual, otherwise the vic- 
torious chief, who is so designated by the Roman writers, 
would probably have been the prominent hero of these volumes : 
but Hannibal, Viriatus, Spartacus, all in’ short who are 
found in arms resisting the republic, are mentioned with a de- 
ec of esteem and partiality, for which they appear to be less 
indebted to their respective merits, than tothe aversion enter- 
tained by the historian against their haughty foe. 

From the commencement of the second Punic war, we find 
the evidence clearer, and the narration more intelligible. The 

uestionable reports which were inserted in it by the pride of 

ome bear but a small proportion to the general mass of events, 
and the ‘ sage Polybius’ will always secure us from serious 
error. ‘The whole series ‘of events from this.period to that of 
the civil wars is related in the present work with equal spirit 
and judgment ; and few portions of history are more abundant 
in entertainment, interest, and instruction, The character of 
the Carthaginian commonwealth is successfully vindicated 
from many of the dreadful imputations cast on it by the Roman 
historians, from whom alone we have taken our reports of that 
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powerful adversary. The progress of Hannibal is traced with 
the most partial admiration, and we cannot forbear transcribing 
the observations on the battle of Cannz, for the sake of the 
curious, though endless, speculations, to which it naturally 
gives birth. Vol. ii. p. 116. 


* After the battle, Maharbal said to him, “ Do you know what 
you have gained? In five days, you will sup atthe capitol. Go 
with the cavalry, and arrive, before you are known to be on the 
march.” Hannibal praised the counsel of Maharbal, but added 
that it required time to reflect on it. Maharbal replied, “* The 
gods have not given every thing to all men. You, Hannibal, 
know how to conquer, but not how to take advantage of a victo- 
ry.” 

* Polybius says that on hearing of the fatal battle of Canne, the 
Romans themselves thought their power destroyed, and that, in 
their consternation, they expected Hannibal every moment. 

* If then he had arrived at the same time with the dreadful report, 
before the senate had had time to deliberate, at the time when 
the citizens wished to fly, and it was necessary to place guards at the 
gatesto prevent their departure; ifhe had shewn himself at the 
gates of Rome, when she heard that she had no longer an arfpy, 
who can believe that those gates would have been shut against him ? 
Who could have prevented bis entrance ?, Would it be prevented by 
those old men who cumposed the senate, who would have had uo 
time fur concert, or union of counsel? Or by the people without 
chiefs, without arms, and plunged in depression ?—And if Hannibal 
had once been master of Rome, who could have chased him from 
it, when he had dispersed the senators : when the piquets had invested 
the forum, and prevented the assembling of the people; when the 
least project of insurrection would have been punished with death; 
when the allies would have declared for the conqueror ; when the 
majority of them, knowing the weight of the Roman yoke, and not 
yet knowing that of Carthage, would have thought their liberty re- 
covered.? Astonishment would have begun the work; the politic 
caresses of Hannibal would have completed it; time would have 
consolidated it, if the conquerors had acted with prudence. ‘We 
may believe then that Mabarbal was not mistaken, and that Hanni- 
bal knew not how to take advantage of victory. Whatever may be 
said of the great character of the Romans, the people are every where 
the same ; conjunctures only meke the difference. They are haugh- 
ty, when circumstances gave them a great idea of their powerand in- 
spire them with enthusiasm: they are base, when circumstances 
only leave them the impression of their weakness. Flerus perhaps 
has only transmitted to us the opinion of the most judicious Romans, 
when he has not feared to affirm, withaut any hesitation, that the 
day of Cannz would bave been the last of Rome, if Hannibal had 
understood how to take advantage of victory, as well ashow to cone 
quer. Livy had also said that it was generally~believed that the 
delay of a single day had saved the republic.——---—-——' The Roman 
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fhame would perhaps have ceased to be. Italy, divided into small 
states, would not have been one power, or. united under the dénomis 
na'ion of Carthage, it would have become a Carthaginian power,and 
the whole history of Europe, from that epoch to our Own times, would 
have been very different from what it is. Perhaps this part of the 
world would not yet have been civilised ; perhaps its civilisation, 
its sciences, and its arts would bave been different; for it received 
every thing origmally from the Romans, who had received every 
thing from the Greeks.’ 


This coneluding sentence, is considerably at variance with an 
opinion which is elsewhere expressed by the author, of the high 
degree of civilization which the rival people had attained atthe 
tin ¢ of its destruction. And there appears to be no reason tor 
imagining ‘hat so great a maritime power as Carthage would 
not have establislied a constant intercourse with Greece. at that 
time the most cultivated nation on earth. The great difference 
in the result would probably have been the more general dif- 
fusion of a commercial spirit, and a great diminution of the 
dreadful trade of war. 

We cannot take a final leave of the bloody field of Canna, 
without extracting a short but very striking passage, in which 
a reluctent homage is paid to the magnanimity of the Roman 
senate. Every one knows that the calamity wa- occasioned 
by the rashness of Terentius Varro, the plebeian consul, who 
had obtained that dignity by the lowest arts of popularity. He 
sav:d himself in the hour of defeat with difficulty, at the head 
of a small body of men ; his col!eague, Ai milius Pa:lus, the 
favourite of the senate, was among the slain. But that august 
body disdained to reproach the unhappy survivor, and his 
return tothe city, whose existence he had endangered, is thus 
related: Vol, ii. p. 123. 


* The consul was called to Rome. He had left the city with the 
acclamations of the populace, and his colleague had alone received 
honors cn the part of the senate. The same senators, after a defeat 
which be had drawn upon himself, thought themselves bound to res- 
aan in him both his nusfortune and the dignity of the only magis- 

rete that Rome had preserved. ‘They went forth to meet him, 
8 thanked him for not having despaired of the salety of the repube 
ic.” ; 


When M. apy Se arrives at the period of the civil war, 


which ended in the destruction of the republic, he assumes the 
tone, and writes in the spirit of amere party-man. Perhaps 
the late events in France are by him regarded as parallel to the 
revolutions of Rome, and he may think that his defence of the 
perpetual dictator of antient times extends to the founder of 
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the imperial dynasty, which gives the law to modern Eue 
rope. In relating the events, which paved the way for those 
fatal dissensions, he is extremely severe on the weakness, 
inconstancy, and vanity of Pompey, condemns all the meas 
sures taken by the senate for securing their own authority, 
and the permanency of the existing constitution, and throws 
a veil over all that was suspicious in the conduct, and 
perfidious in the designs of Czsar. He maintains that 
originally he had no views upon the liberties of his country, but 
that his multiplied attacks on the senatorial authority, and his 
continual exertions to introduce innovations and overrule the 
force of the establishedlaws, were prompted by the most dis- 
interested wish to promote ‘ae unlawful ambition of Pompey, 
to whom he believes Czsar to have been attached by the nes 
of pure friendship. Wecannot help thinking these opinions 
preposterous, andin this part of the work both the facts and 
the observations are to be very narrowly watched. Again, when 
he speaks of the behaviour of the conqueror, after the battle 
of Pharsalia, he finds nothing but subjects of unbounded pa- 
negyric. The addition of six hundredto the number of sena- 
tors, and the promotion of new men to the highest honors, 
are discussed with the respectful delicacy which might be ex- 
pected from a member of the legion of honor. And in speak- 
ing of that awful. lesson to tyrants and usurpers, which was 
given on the ides of March by Brutus, Cassius, and their 
comrades, when private citizens assumed that authority of pu- 
nishment of which the criminal himself had disarmed the law, 
he has no better title to bestow on the last of Romans, than 
those of murderers and assassins. Of the usurpation of Cesar 
he mildly and courtevusly observes, that ‘ that great man 
wasfully sensible of the necessity jor ch:nymng the form of go- 
vermment.’ After all, his laboured justification is far from be. 
ing satisfactory, and we realiy think, the case of Napoleon 
stands ona better footing than that of Julius. Happy, if in 
imitating the seductive example of his fortunate crime, he had 
shewn himself capable of the magnanimous poiicy of converte 
ing his enemies by clemency. On this most attractive feature 
in the character of Caesar, we meet with an observation so 
wise and just, that we have pieasure in transcribing it. Vol. iii, 
Pp. 220. 


* It may be said that Czsar was merciful, through policy, and 
that even this letter * proves it. Rather let us say that his policy 





* The letter inserted by Cicero in that from himself to Atticus, which is placed 
the eleventh in the ninth book of his Epistles, 
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received its impressionfrom his character, It wes because his heart 
was humane, that he thought sound policy invited him to humanity. 
It was also from policy, but with a very different character, that 
Pompey wished to triumph with cruelty. Policy is a noble thing, 
when it counsels a noble conduct,’ 


The summary of Czsar’s character is not drawn up with 
peculiar originality or force ; and the writer’s resolution to find 
nothing to praise in the republic, and nothing to blame in those 
whoestablished, or contributed to establish, an imperial pow- 
er in Rome, is pushed to such an extent, that it becomes ludi- 
crous. Mark Antony, while the creature of Julius, is held up 
to our admiration and esteem ; no sooner does he becomes the 
rival of Augustus, than he is represented inthe most degrading 
light. The triumviral proscriptions are palliated with excessive 
charity. After enumerating the bloody contests of the three 
profligate colleagues in the oppression of their country, M. Le- 
vesque most feelingly exclaims, ‘* Such was the series of ca- 
lamities which was produced by the murder of Czsar,”— 
when it would have been quite as just to ascribe them to the 
usurpation which provoked his death, as to that event itself ; 
and when it was impossible to doubt that, from whatever cause 
his death had proceeded, and at whatever time it might have ar- 
rived, it must in the nature of things,have given rise to the most 
eager disputes between the patriots, who wished to restore the 
commonwealth, and the servile followers of the dictator, who 
would set up a claim of succession to hisauthority. It is then 
asserted that the monarchy of Rome was vicious because it 
sprung from a vicious republic ; ngt because the minds of the 
emperors were intoxicated, and their hearts hardened by the 
possession of supreme power ; nor because their dread of men 
who had once been free, and might resume their rights, alarm- 
ed them into acts of wanton cruelty.—We are sorry that so 
ablea writer should have been betrayed into reflections thus 

artial and unjust, and which so manifestiy tend to deprive 
stecy of its powers of moral and political instruction. And to 
prove that our censure isnot lightly thrown out, we will add 
under this head, that an elaborate apology is offered for the 
character of ‘1 iberius. 
‘ It isscarcely necessary to pronouncé’a formal judgment on 
the general merits of this work, after having so freely animad- 
yerted on a large portion of itscontents. ‘The scrutiny into the 
early history of Rome is most ably and acutely carried on; 
and the several wars in which she was engaged, from her se- 
cond rupture with Carthage to the time of Julius Caesar, are 
related with force, distinctness, and animation. The appear- 
ance of that illustrious person on the stage of public affairs, ac- 
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companied, as we suspect, by a secret assimilation to the re« 
cent circumstances of France, has given a false colouring to the 
medium through which our author has contemplated the his 

of the civil wars. But on this part of the subject, the tes- 
timony of numerous historians may be constantly referred to, 
for the purpose of correcting his statements ; while in regard to 
the two earlier periods, his observations will be found most 
valuable in appreciating the evidence of many facts, which 
have hitherto been too easily admitted. 

The whole work is interspersed with frequent comments on 
the constitution of government; the political maxims, and 
the moral character, of the antient Romans. The first. was 
unquestionably fau'ty in the extreme, while the popular and 
senatorial orders had opposite interests, and undefined powers, 
without the possibility of mediation between them. We 
should be naturally led by this train of reflection to consider 
the general nature of mixed governments, (at once the mostde- 
licate and the most important subject in the science of politics) 
if we had not already detained our readers so long on the present 
article. 

For the same reason, we must decline entering at large in- 
to the observations on the political maxims of Rome. Indeed 
our opinion would not be different from that Here professed ; 
but it is here perhaps only fair to poirt out the barbarous state 
of the world, as affording some justification to the violence of 
theirexternal policy. Iheir ungenerous and impolitic op- 
pression of the provinces is hardly reprobated with sufficient se- 
verity. 

Their moral character is unjustly traduced. One great mise 
take runs through all that is here brought forward on-this sub- 
ject. The examplesof what Dr. Young calls ‘ doing right 
in stern despight to nature,’ as the sacrifice of paternal affec- 
tion to the sense of an imperious duty of a higher nature, are 
quoted as proofs of habitual harshiess and fetocity in the Ro- 
man character; whereas it is clear that they are always consi- 
dered as great exceptions demanded by extraordinary -conjunc- 
tures. 

Magnum aliquid dubia pro libertate—and the very nature 
of their transcendant merit, which consisted in the sacrifice of 
men’s natural feelings, shews how much those feelings must 
havebeen cherished on common occasions. -No comparison 
with modern times can here be properly instituted, because no 
act of an individual could now produce the effect, which 
might be derived in the small society of an infant republic, in 
a barbarous age from the seasonable sacrifice of tenderness to 
patriotism or public justice. 

Holding these unfavourable sentiments of the Romans, M. 
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Levesque is indignant that any parallel should have been drawn 
between them and his dountrymen. Yet we doubt wether 
they might not challenge the French of modern times, on any 
oneof the three grounds, on which they are most violently at« 
tacked. Their morals, though of a very different cast, were 
probably not much more open to uncharitadle interpretations 5 
their republican constitution, was at least of a stronger stami- 
na than that of our neighbours, if we judgeof the duration of 
both ; and their conduct to other nationscan hardly be thought 
more vivlent than hat which has lately been endured by Swit 
zerland and Prussia, Spain and Portugal. M Levesque. how. 
ever, disclaims all participation with the Roman character, and 
devoutly imprecates on England the curses attached tv an ade 
miration of it. 


Dii meliora piis, erroremque hostibus illum ! 


At such a time, and from such a quarter, weaccept the omen : 
and we trust this preneer will be confirmed, if ever the long 
anticipated struggle shall arrive, by our emulation of antient 
Rome, in firmness, courage, union, and the unconquerable 
love of liberty. 





Art. [1.—Versuche, isber den Einfluss Galvanischen, &c. 


An Enquiry into the Effects of Galvanism, in ascertain‘ng 
the Influence of certain Poisons or Medicines, upon the 
Irritabiliy of the Animal Body. By Frederick Pilger, 
formerly a Captain of Dragos in the Austrian Service, 
now a Veterinary Surgeon in the Principality of Hesse. 
8vo. Darmstadt. 


HITHERTO we have seen the effects of galvanism applied to 
one branch of the animal ceconomy only, and the subject has 
been familiarized to every class of readers by the numerous 
publications of those who have directed their attention to this 
curious and novel department of science.—Their experiments 
however seem to have been confined to the demonstration of 
this principle, namely, that muscular irritability continues for 
several hours after an animal has ceased to live, and that gal- 
venism affords the means of exciting this irritability in a more 
de -isive manner than any other stimulant. 

We know that all experimenis of this description have suc- 
ceeded best, and the vibrations produced in the muscles have 
been strongest when the animal has died or rather has been 
killed suddenly, the muscles in this case being fresh and vigo- 
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rous. For this reason, when the effects. of galvanism are-to be 
proved on the human subject after death, those miserable beings 
who have suffered death by the hands of the execurtiorier are 

enerally ¢ .osen, and the success of the experiment has been al-« 
Lwed to depend entirely upon their bodies being submitted ta: 
the galvanic influence as soon as the fatal injunctions of the law 
were complied with. The shocks experienced by the ani- 
mal economy are then brisker, and more general* than those 
obtained upon a subject which has died perhaps in an hospital, 
after a tedious disease, or after one of such a nature as to ex- 
haust the system. It was natural to conclude from this dif- 
ference, that when the irritability excited by galvanism was 
feeble, the antecedent disease, or the remedies administered 
had already in a great measure exhausted this irritability : 
hence the galvanic test might, to a certain extent, measure the 
degree of irritability possessed by an animal body at the mo- 
men: of death. 

The author of these Enquiries goes still farther: he believes 
that galvanism may be employed in order to ascertain the ef- 
fects of particular poisons, or of certain medicines upon the 
irritability of the system. With this view he has made nu- 
merous experiments, and if not more interesting, they are 
unquestionably of more direct utility than any yet published, 
The topic has the merit of appearing before the public in a 
new dress, and M. Pilger’s example may perhaps stimulate 
some enlightened experimentalist to apply his knowledge of 

athology and the materia medica to the perfection of a 
Leansth of science which seems to prom:se much and of which 
we know too little, 

M. Pilger had begun his career as a disciple of Galvani by a 
course of experiments upon frogs and rabbits: but the calami- 
ties of war -having rendered great number of horses unservice- 
able, and which were afterwards killed, he experimented upon , 
these in preference to lesser animals, which besides, were less 
analogous in structure to the human subject. His first object 
was to ascertain, by means of galvanism applied immediately 





* Aldini, when in London, used to say that he would undertake under certain 
circumstances to restore animation to any person who had been executed,—Dr. 
Sémmering une of the German illuminati has outstripped the modest I[talian.— 
Captivated with the success of some puerile galvanic experiments he has written 
a large quarto in which he denies the total extinction of sensibility by decapita- 
tion' He does not leave his readers long in the dark as to the meaning of this 
word sensibility. He tells usthat he once bargained with a criminal for his head 
to be delivered after the executioner had severed it from his body. The doctor 
gallopped home with his purchas-—irritability was excited by the galvanic bat- 
tery: he then called upun the criminal three times by his name, the head and 
eyes immediately turned round tothe direction from which the voice came.— 
Credat Judeus Apelig ! 
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after the death of the animal, the influence or effect of different 
poisons on the irritability of the system. In this view he ad- 
ministered to a horse at the longest practicable interval after 
feeding,—either the poison or the remedy the effects of which he 
wished to ascertain. These were given in such doses as were 
deemed capable of producing a powerful and striking effect, 
either instantaneously or after an interval. He then carefully 
observed the pulse of the animal—its degree of heat, the co- 
Jour of the tongue and nostrils—the respiration—dilation or 
contraction of the pupils—motion of the limbs—natural eva- 
cuations, urine and dung—state of appetite, &c. Assoon as 
the dose appeared to produce a sensible effect, or when it had 
been given sufficiently long to afford ground for presuming 
that, although no apparent or external effect was produced it 
had nevertheless exerted all its operative power on the irri- 
tability of the system, or when, through the effects of the 
poison, or the induced disorder, the horse appeared to be dy- 
ing—he was killed. 

As soon as the animal appeared to be completely dead, a 
part was immediately skinned—it was generally that which 
covered the plexus brachialis, so as to expose all the nerves of 
the part, together with those which bordered on the fore leg. 
These nerves, and the adjoining muscles were operated on— 
viz. placed in pesardanctes 4 silver or gold leaf on the one side, 
and a plate of zinc on the other. These metals were after- 
wards made to communicate with each other, either immedi- 
ately, or by a copper wire, or some other metallic conductor, 
and by those means, any particular muscie was put in a state 
of contraction. The greater or lesser degree of these contrac- 
tions, compared with those produced by similar means on an 
animal of the same species, and every way circumstanced 
alike, except that of having taken the medicine or the poison 
determines to what degree the irritability of the animal has 
been increased or diminished by the effect of the particular 
dose administered. 

But care should be taken to commence this process speedily, 
lest the nerves should be unfavourably affected, or the blood 
dried by the air; and frequently to cleanse the plates of zinc 
to prevent an accumulation of oxygen, circumstances which 
greatly injure the effect of galvanism, and lead to false and 
precipitate conclusions—for instance, by attributing: to the 
doses previously administered an apparent diminution or in- 
crease of the irritability, whichin fact is entirely owing to 
the manner of operating. 

It is tobe further observed, that lean horses, those which are 
chiefly kept upon oats,and those which feed in dry,cold, or ele~ 
vated situations,are more liable to the effects of galvanism, than 
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those that are fat, or kept upon hay, sttaw, grass, roots, or 
who feed in | ow, wet, or marshy grounds. From these causes 
the Hungarian horses are susceptible of stronger contractions 
than those of Friesland. 

It is with refetence to these various considerations that Mr, 
Pilger thinks he can estimate the greater or lesser effect pro- 
duced on the irritability of horses, by the different medicines 
or poisons #hich he administered. previous tohis killing them, 
and applying the galvanic influence. ppg 

The different substances by means of which he attempted tg 
ascertain the above influence, were arsenic, corrosive subli- 
nate, muriate of barytes, emetic tartar, orpiment, cam-. 
phire, opium, bella-donna, water-hemlock, cherry-bay, yew 
(taxus baccata) water-fennel (phelandrium aquaticum), «ther 
or sulphuric acid, vinegar, sea salt, ipecaguanha, wine, phos. 
phorus, valerian, vanilla, &c. &c. ' 

All these substances being frequently employed in medicine 
as remedies and some of them acting as poisons, and producing 
dreadful effects, it was important to determine, as far as prac 
cable, their respeciive influences on the animal economy. It wil 
perhaps be objected that, in order to ascertain this by ‘dired 
experiments, it is necessary these should be made upon men 
and not upon horses, because it is very possible that there exists 
no relation between the human and the brute creation with re- 
spect to the origin of diseasés. 


* Let us not calculate hastily, on this head,’—says Mons. P 
§ Without doubt the simple life of animals, their nadity, their cone 
stant exposition to the air, the strength of their nerves, and the light 
circulation of their blood, modifies in them the varieties of disease ; 
but their diseases proceed originally from similar causes,and are of the 
same nature as those of men. If the state ofthe atmosphere subject 
the latter to inflammatory diseases, horses and horned cattle ate lias 
ble to be affected in the same manner— the exhalation from marshy 
grounds wij! cause in them, as in us,:ntermittenttevers.—They also, 
as we, are subject to fheumatisms and fluxes mm consequence of ob- 
structed perspiration, and the humidity of stables produces in horses 
glandular obstructions and ulcers. 

‘With respect to medicines ;—spirits, bitters, astringents, and 
peutral salts, produce the same effects upon horses a8 upon men. 
It is not, hewever, the same with respect to poisons and narcotics. 
A horse will stand, in one dose, asd without injury, ix grains of 
sublimate, ten grains of arsenic, two drams of tartar emetic, one 
ounce of opivm. fat ounces of belta donna, twe ounces of water. | 
fennel, and several other strong vegetable stimutun’s, in large doses 
But they ¢annot support vinegar or other acids. One pound of cone 
preees p vinegar is sufficient to destruy a horse, and with the mos? 

rightful symptoms of a . > 
. Avr. Vol, tq, om Hah 
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‘ These exceptions, however, do not preclude the consideration, 
that in general the effects of medicine or pvison on a horse may be 
regarded as analogous to those on a man, in as much as in general 
the difference lies more in the quantity given thas in the thing it~ 
self, A greater quantity of arsenic or of sublimate is necessary to 
destroy a horse than a man, with,reference to the dissimilarity of 
size ; however by augmenting the dose of these poisons the life of 
the horse is as certainly destroyed as that of the man, and the ac- 
companying symptoms of the destruction of the animal economy are 
of the same nature in both. There is therefore reason to suppose, 
that in general all those agents which are found decidedly to aug- 
ment or diminish the irritability of the system in the one, will also 
produce corresponding effects in the other.’ 


Taking all this for granted, we shall proceed to consider 
M. Pilger’s experiments. 

1. One of the substances which appeared to have the greate 
est effect on the animal economy, either as a medicine or a 
poison, was the white oryd of arsenic. We know that in large 
doses it will speedily kill a human being, with symptoms of 
gréat inflammatory irritation of the stomach and intestines, and 
also of great agitation and disorder, generally, in the functions 
of the nervous system, spasms, convulsions, delirium, &e. In 
bit f smal! doses, continued for some time, it has been used 
with success in intermitting fevers, and sometimes also in ob- 
stinate complaints in the head, in cancers, &c. We are igno- 
rant, however, whether it be perfectly correct to say, that the 
white oxyd of arsenic is frequently employed with success fot 
internal diseases. Fowler's solution of arsenic, which is the 
most used of any preparation of the kind, is neither composed 
of arsenic itself, nor of the white oxyde of that metal. Itisa 
neutral salt, in which the white oxyde of arsenic is neutralised 
by potash, aud as the properties of compound bodies differ ma- 
terially from their elemental natures, it is probable that the 
effects of the arseniate of potash are very different from those 
of the regulus of arsenic or of its simple oxyde. We cannot 
suppose that the properties of nitre (nitrate of potash), are in 
the least similar to those of nitrous acid: nor those of Glauber’s 
salts (sulphate of soda) with those of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. Why then should not the effects of the arseniate of ee: 
ash, and those of the substance itself be discriminated? e 
regret, therefore, that Mons. P. had not tried the first of these 
preparations in preference, as itis by far the most frequently 
employed as a medicine. 

n the way of external application, we know thatthe white 
«oxyde of arsenic acts as a violent caustic. We must naturally 
suppose, that it will.greatly augment the irritability of the sys- 
tem. Yet a horse, to which had been given, at first, one grain four 
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times a day,and afterwards, more than forty doses in the thirty- 
five following days, at the end of which he had consumed three 
drams, without any apparent sensible effects, manifested on the 
galvanic experiments, afterdeath, very slight indications of irri- 
tability—thé motions were very feeble, or ratherthe musclés 
were merely agitated, and the effect entirely ceased at the end 
of about six minutes, 

Inthe case of another horse, which was treated in a similar 
way, with this exception, that the arsenic was administered in a 
lesser quantity, and continued for a shorter interval, the mus- 
cular motions were considerably stronger, but still far short of 
those exhibited in life. ces ie 

Lastly, A third horse, received in one dose forty grains, from 
this little more resulted thana slight coli¢ky affeciion. The 
next day eighty grains were given, and he died in an hour after, 
The process of gaivanism produced no indication of irritability . 

in this subject. 

It is nota little extraordinary that orpiment, which is merely 
a sulphuret of arsenic, produces no effect on horses.* 

With regard to orpiment, it has been administered off 
twosuccessive days, in doses of an ounce at each time, to an 
old mare, which was not in the least affected byt. On her 
being killed, the galvanic — was applied, and the irri- 
tability ot the system was found to be neither increased nor 
diminished, 

2. But, as pure arsenic evidently diminishes, it should ap- 
ear that corrosive sublimate, which upon the human sysiem 
as effects nearly as destructive as th »se of arsenic i: selt, should 

produce effects somewhat similar upon horses, Nevertheless, 
a horse, which had taken in the interval of tourteen days 112 
grains in doses gradually augmented, and was then-Killed, ex 
hibited, on the application of galvanism, a very striking de- 
gree of muscular agitation. It was the same in the instance of 
another horse, which had received a dram of it in a single dose, 
and died at the expiration of forty-six minutes. -In-both these 
cases the musculaf motion was ontinued twenty-seven minutes 
after death. 

To what cause then is this striking difference between those 
poisons to be attributed ? If the arsenite had been given in 
one large dose, or altogether, we should have some reason :o 
infer that the irritation which it must produce would have teen 





* ( wthis occasion, we have to repeat our foregoing temark, via The pro- 
perties of compound bodies differ essentially from those of their elemental a -s, 
‘Tbe combinations of sulphur with metallic sutsiances, have ingenera very little 
effect on the ammal econony. Thus 2thop< an? cignabar which are suiphue 
rets of mercury, are almost inert prepa:ations, whilethe oxydes emi museu.al | 


gaits are higbiy active intheir operation. 
Hh2 
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sufficiently strong to destroy the irritability of the system, and 
produce that indirect weakness, which according to the Bruno- 
nian system is the immediate consequence of all excessive stimu- 
lants. But as it has had the same effect on the irritability of 
horses, whether administered in large or in small doses, at 
different times, or altogether; and as the influence of the poi- 
son was found, in the three experiments, tobe only in propor- 
to the whole quantity the animal had taken, such an in- 
erence must be inadmissible. 

3. The muriate of barytes, the influence of which upon the 
human system has not been yet satisfactorily determined, but 
which after producing very sensible effects, especially upon 
glandular tumours, appeared rather to augment it ; has, on 
the contrary appeated to diminish that of horses. Such was 
the effect, whether by giving the animal a dose of two drams 
at once, his death took place at the end of four hours ; or af- 
ter administering to him four doses of sixty grains each, for . 
fourteen successive days, he was killed. The movements pro- 
duced by the galvanic experiment, more resembled tremulous 
agitations, than true muscular motion. 

4. Weknow that horses are not susceptible of vomiting ; 
emetics, however, affect them strongly. A dose of an half ounce 
of tartar emetic was given to ahorse. It produced immediately 
strong spasms, a general perspiration, and acontinual obstruc- 
tion of breathing.—He was killed in about an hour in the midst 
of his sufferings. The galvanic operation produced consider- 
able movements, Thus tartar emetic which has been ad- 
ministered in small doses with so much success in febrile com- 
plaints, in order to diminish the irritability of the arteries and 
the heart, is found, when given in a large dose to produce the 
contrary effect, on the muscles of a horse, 

s- Inanother point of view, we see that camphor, which 
is given in nervous affections, and malignant own, as an 
anti-spasmodic capable of greatly diminishing the irritability of 
the system, appears to act upon horses not only in a very dif- 
ferent but an unequal manner. Half an ounce given to this 
animal in one dose, has produced speedily a rapid pulsation, a 
‘straining and es the eye, and all the signs of a much 
increased irritability. hen killed, the galvanic process has 
a strong and sensible effect,and induces a correspondent motion 
for more than forty minutes, and the irritability subsides by de- 

- It was nearly the same in the instance of a second horse, 
to which was oye at once six drams of this medicine, and 
which was killed in about twohours and a half, when the cam 
phor began to operate: on this animal, galvanism excited 

nt, convulsive, and generally rapid motions, rather 
than regular muscular movements, Buta third, to which an 
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ounce was given, arid had died in consequence at the expira~ 
tion of five hours, was found on the-application of, galvanism,, 
to have lost all his irritabiliry—nothing but scarcely percepti-. 
ble agitations were produced, and these entirely ceased in about 
twelve minutes after his death. 

This variation is easily explained, according to the system of 
Dr. Brown, by the exhaustion of the irritability, which as we 
have already observed, proceeds from a pan uniform, and 
excessiye application of a powerful stimulus. The above are 
not the only proofs of the kind furnished by the experiments of 
M. Pilger. When he gave horses a sufficient. quantity of 
wine or brandy to render them lively and spirited, and when 
he kilied them in this state of elevation, the galvanic .process 
induced very strong emotions: but when such a quantity of 
these liquors was given as to produce absolute intoxication, the 
muscular coritractions were very feeble, merely a_ tremulous 
motion. It was nearly similar when a quantity of pure and 
concentrated vinegar was administered ; of thisa pound wag 
sufficient to produce violent crampsand spasms, and fatal ¢f+ 
fects. But if the death of the animal, so produced, wok 
place some time before the application of galvanism, the irri- 
tability was found to exist no longer, whereas if it were killed 
at the weight of these paroxysms, a considerable degree of mus- 
cular agitation was obtained. 

6. Opium.—This precious remedy, so often successfully em~- 
oyedas an antidore to pain, to produce sleep, to moderate 
r sepvess even convulsions; but which, given in large doses, 
Guevs lethargy, and often death, produces on horses a very 
i rdinary effect. On these it appears to act as a renovator 

h, itina great degree obviates the infirmities of age, 

.c animals receive with beneficial effects predigiously 

ses. An ounceat one dose, has been given to a horse 

-s blind, and very much exhausted. —In about half an 

.¢ eat with great appetite, appeared lively, and looked 
iick.y about him at every noise he nae his ears, 
‘( beyond these no other effects were apparent. He wasthen 
Kilicd, but the galvanic process only induced muscular emation 
a ‘tie stronger than ordinary. A similar experiment was 
tried upon a horse who was young, but very lean.—The opi- 
um greatly increased his spirit, strength and appetite ; on this 
aniswal galvanism had little more e than if he. had taken 
nothing. But ona third, worn down with age and labeur, to 
which anounce and an half was admini at once, it pro- 
duced astonishing effects. All his faculties were reanimated— 
his eyes brightened with the fire of youth, his jaws were bra- 
ced, the ears stood erect, and his limbs appeared to recover 
their youthful, agility and strength—he trotted, and was in 
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every respect as lively asa young horse. In this state of tem- 
porary regeneration he was’ suffered to exist but an hour. The 
galvanic operation produced considerable and lively move- 
mets, and which continued very nearly an hour after death. 

We cannot here avoid remaiking that the assertion of some 
writers respecting the beneficial effects of opium employed as a 
counter poison to camphor, is not verified by the experiments 
ot M. Pi ger : who tried it not only upon a dog, and upon 
hor-es, but on himself. In all those cases, it appeared that 
opium,so far trom diminishing the deleterious effects induced by 
excessive doses of campher, on the contrary, always aggrava- 
ted them, and in the case of horses, galvanism produced little 
or no eff. ct after dea‘h, a proof that the co-operation of these 
two medicines » hen given in large doses greatly diminishes the 
irritability of the system, 

7. Ifopium produces little or no effect upon horses except 
in very larze doses, other narcotics have a correspondent or 
evena lesser effect upon men. The distillation of bay leaves, 
which upon the human species, 1s one of the most speedy and 
efficacious poisons, operates very. slightly on those animals. 
Fight ourices have teen given to a horse, without any appa- 
rent effect, ie was then kilked, when the galvanic process 
produced no extraordinary effects. To three ciher horses still 
larger coses, (nearly a pound) had been administered, and to 
which halfa dram of the essential oi] of the same vegetable 
was added. ‘1 hese doses at first seemed to impart a degree 
of briskness, and a keenness of appeiite,afierveards they appear- 
ed heavy and inert ; this affection, however, soon passed away. 
The application of gaivavism, after the death of these animals, 
procuces no effect, This is the language of the author. We 
are however uncertain, whether he means that they manifested 
positively no signs of irritability, or merely that the doses 
given produced no additional effect. 

8. The same was experienced with respect to water-hem/ock, 
which is said to be that kind of poison with which the Athenians 
caused the death of Sccrates, ana which is known quickly to 
induce the death of men. Eight ounces of the liquor distilled 
from this plant, with one dram of the essential «il, was given 
to two horses: little effect was produced, and after death,.the 
galvanic experiment was attended only by. very feeble moves 
ments, and these entirely ceased at the expiration of twenty 
minutes. 

9. Befladonna has still less efficacy upon horses, They eat it 
asthey do hay. M. Pilger tried it as a medicine with horses 
affected with indurated glands. He gave them as much as 
weighed four ounces per day, with an equal quantity of-.grass, 
@uring four successive weeks,without observing any extraordis 
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nary effect. Anxious to ascertain its efficacy in very large do- 
ses, he gave to two hcrses eight ounces of the root in. powder, 
and two ounces of the essential oil As fresh as. possible. Still 
no effects were apparent, and after death galvanism. produced.ne 
extraordinary effect. ri eeid te 
10. It was, however, very different with respect to .another 
lant, which although it hasnot been usedas a medicine for,the 
uman species, has always beenconsidered as strongly operative 
on the animal economy, viz, the, yew, (taaus .baccifera.) 
Of this the whole of a young tree was given to two horses. 
They eat it with great appetite, and shortly after they became 
feeble and heavy, their legs spreadas if to preserve them from 
falling, the pupils were dilated, while the ball of the eyes*was 
manifestly contracted, in a little time they fell into’ conval- 
sions and died. and after death, the galvanic operation proved 
that their irritability was quite destroyed. AS 
tr. Among the stimulants which were administered, it ap- 
peared that gentian and colocynth root although given in-doses 
from two to three ounces—the former during several successive 
days, and the latter once, had little or no effect on the irrita- 
bility of the system. On the horses to which these*substances 
were given, the effectsof galvanism on such as had taken*the 
gentian were not in the least extraordinary : bat in the cases of 
those which had taken the colocynth they were weaker, ‘artdof 
less duration than usual. : 

12: The flowers of arnica, the seeds of ‘water-fennel (phel- ~ 
andrium aquaticum) a medicine which German physicians 
have recommended in the last stages of asthma and “con- 
sumption,. constantly produced a great irritability of the 
system, and the application of galvanism after death excited 
forcible and lofg continued movements. _ 

13. Valerian, which is so successfully administered in ner- 
vous affections as a tonical antispasmodic, produced, a great 
effect on those horses on. which M. Pilger: tried it. The brisks 
ness and duration of the movements. produced by galyanism 
were greatly increased in consequence of its being . previously 

given. Those horses to whom three or four ounces had been 
~ administered at one time, displayed a very extraordinary degree 
of briskness and activity: it was, however, not found accom. 
panied by any symptoms of inflammation. x0 F 

We have thus ‘endeavoured to fallow M. Pilger through 
his interesting experiments, and we have to express our obli- 
gree for the services he has rendered to sCience by his pub- 

ication. Those of our réaders who are acquainted with the 
means used to promote the diffusion of knowledge thr ut 


Germany, will not be surprised at the publication of .a work ~ 
en medical science from the pen of a captain of dragoons. Al- 
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though many of the experiments mav excite feelings of comniises 
ration for the miserable animals which were the subjecis of 
them, M. Pilger setms to be aman of more than-ordinary 
hiimanity, and tréquently expresses his regret at the sufferings 
of his victims, a regret, he assures us, which was only allevi- 
ated by the hope that: his labours might perhaps be rewarded 
by a general benefit to mankind. 


2 EE eee eee 
Art. I]!.—Memoires particuliers, &c. 


Private Memoirs, extracted from the Carrespoudence of a 
Traveller with the lute M, Caron de Beaumarchats, in 
Poland, Lithuania, White Russia, Petersburgh, Moscow, 
the Crimea, Sc. Containing new Observutions on the 
military Power ef Russia, her Finances, her Mouncrs and 
Customs, &c. Published by M. D Hambourg and Pa. 
ris. 1807. 


‘IN the year 1787,’ says the Exjtor in his Preface, ‘ a powerful 
commercial house of Marseilles, united both in business and friend 
ship with the late M. Beaumarchais, made an attempt to realise 
some ancient ideas of trade with the southern frontiers of Poland. 
Circumstances presented new facilities of which these able mere 
chants would have profited had not a certain person, then in power, 
on whose covperation it was mecessary for them to depend, ruined 
by bis private arrangements hopes which ought not perhaps to have 
been founded on his well known character. ‘The Editor of these 
leiters cannot allow himself to enter into the details of an operation 
which ‘belongs to those who cenceived it; but he is abi, without 
impropriety, to state that it was designed to have brought down by 
the Dniester into the Black Sea, all the exportable coinmod:ties of 
the Polish provinces, A young merchant was sent to the spot, 
He was to hase established at Akermann a house of trade to be 
united with houses at Constantinople and Marseilles, ‘The object of 
his mission was frustrated by the arrangements of the person whom 
we just mentioned ; and be then employed himself about other af- 
fairs which detained him several years in Poiend aud Russia.’ 


From this it should appear that the commercial plan propos 
sed by general Joris and communicated from him by the tra- 
veller to the house of Beaumarchais, of which we have some. 
what of a detailed account inthe last letter of this selection, 
wes an idea subsequent to that on which he was originally dise 

tehed ; although’ this also related to the navigation of the 
Daim and contained a proposal for the establishment of a fac 
tory or commercia] dep6t on the banks of the Euxine. Part 
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of the design of the publica ion is probably to submit this plaa 
Ina revpeetable manner to the consideration of Napoleon le 
Grand ;, but how far his present connexion with Russia may 
enable him to earry it into execution isa question which we 
cannot answer any more than how long that connexion may 
subsist. There is no question as to the yery weighty a. vantages 
that their couquests may draw from a permanent: alliauce with 
Russia, and. inhis pre ent want of a maritime force, thi. very 
p!in may be ca.cutated to produee some of the most important 
Tesults ‘+ appear in many instances to have fallen into fa. 
tal errors respecting the real power of Russia, and to have con- 
tempiatcd her «s a great military empire (which she’ is not) 
negiecting, what she really poss-sses, the means, in a com- 
mercial view, of mosr material'y injuring as, and yet more. 
macerially benefiting our implacable rival. Perhaps, however, 
the time has already gone by in which Bonaparte could take 
adv ancage ot the j«:2 aties (as the French politicians say) af- 
forued by a Russian alliance. God grant it may be so! and 
thai we shal! in future have more wisdom thanto risk the loss 
of a must useful friend for the acquisitionof a few rottea 
hutks. 

‘he work before us was apparently published soon after the 
com mentement of the campaign in Poland. The edivor, who is 
an excellent courtier,cells us he has omitted ali that part of the 
correspondence which reiated to the government. of Poland, 
because in contemplating the alterations which it is about to 
undergo under the Napoleon dynasty, we necessarily lose all 
interest in objects so remote and obscure. ‘ The fate of Poland 
is ebout to change, and every thing presages that a government 
confurmabie at once to the interests of the people and to the 
wise policy of that great man who is employed in ruling them, 
will soon rejoice and re-create these bcgutifu/ regions.’ 

These was another object in the publication, ‘ to reassure 
‘those who are afraid, or pretend to be afraid, that the present 
wat with Russia will be dragged out to a fedious length.’ We 
must indeed give our traveller the fu!l credit of having disco- 
veredy fiiteen years ago and upwards, a fact to which our poli- 
ticians seem to have been wiltuly blind, and which, after the 
fatal experience ot Friedland we doubt not many will still be 
hardened enough in their prejudices to deny ; that Russia és 
not a griut military power. * Itis impossible,’ he says, ‘for Rus- 
sia to Support a war of any length agains a potent nation’ 
This assertion is not only justified by events, but founded on 
the most self-evident principles. It was made at a time when 
nnevents had happened to justify it, by a person who had no 
in-erest in making it, and addressed to persons who had no in« 


derest in believing it, atxa time when Russia was in perfect 
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peace with France as well as England, and. when there was no 
prospect of any events taking place to entangle her ina way 
with either; and it was made by a person who had nothing 
but common sense and common observation to guide him in 
making it. 


‘ The Rassian army of the line,whick is described to us as being se 
DuMerous, amodnts to no more than 250,000 men in time of peace; 
and to raise it in time of war to 350,000 requires cogsiderable ef- 
forts and a degree of severity iu the levies of recruits so great as to be 
extremely inconvenient and not quite safe. 1 know that in war-time, 
they can add to these forces about 100,000 animals, equally base 
and ferocious, whe are united under the names uf Cossacks, Cal- 
mucks, Tartars, &c. I know that these wretches, without clothes, 
without arms, and without pay, abandon themselves to massacre, 
and pillage, and render their names to a certain degree formidable 
by burning women, children, and old men. But besides that the 
peasantry is in itself sufficient to exterminate these savage hordés, 
and to save sovereigns the trouble of sending regular forces to sub- 
due thevh, it is impossible to place any real confidence in men whom 
yon do not pay.’—*I cannot consent to value sucha militia as this 
according to their number ; and, if I allowed them for an equiva- 
Jent to half the same number of reguiars (a calculation very much 
in their favour) I should make the Russian army in time of war 
amount onlyto 400,000,spread over a territory ws extensive as all the 
rest of Europe, and having to defend it against the Poles, the Turks, 
the Persians, the Swedes, and the Austrians, all of whom are the na- 
tural enemies of Russia.’ 


Added to this deficiency of numbers, the wunparalleled* cor- 
ion in all ranks of officers and all departments of office, 
and the now-acknowledged imbecility of a semi-barbarous 
government, will serve to complete the picture of the Russian 
army ; and, if such were its situation in the latter years of 
Catherine, can we imagine that things have been much amend- 
ed during the administrations of Paul and Alexander? Never. 
theless we know some people who, after reading such an ac- 
count of this, will. continue to say,“ The Russians were not 
beaten at Friedland. The peace of Tilsit was not a compul- 
sory measure, but a voluntary sacrifice of the liberties of Eu- 
rope.’ 

The recent events in Spain have raised hopes which (what- 
¢ver may be their termination) are at Icast better founded than 
any-which we have built on the mighty armaments of imperial 
Russia. If freedom ever visits Lurope again; she will come, 





a 


* We ven‘ure to use the word ‘‘unperaiicled,” notwithstanding the recent de- 
tections made in our mulitary depari ments, 
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“not from the north, nor from the west, nor from the east, 
but from the, south,’ . 

On other points the correspondence’ of our traveller is cer~ 
tainly very entertaining. . Hs remarks are not often particu- 
larly profound ; but they are general'y dictated by good sense; 
and they are adorned wich a great deal of that vivacity and 
sprightliness, which, though very distinct from humour, ren- 
der the French style of narrative so peculiarly attractive. As 
a book of travels, it possesses one great. disadvantage, that of 
having been written from fifteen to twenty years ago. The 
very natural curiosity «of mankind which contributes to deluge 
the press with works of that description feeds only on: novelty, 
an: is ill satisfied with any but the very latest accounts of 
ple and places. Keysler’s travels are muth better worth read- 
ingthan Sir John Carr's. Yet the former are almost forgot- 
ten, while the latter are hardly to be procured at the circulating 
libraries from the number of applications. 

After describing the inns of Poland, and the persons and 
manners of the beastly Jews who keep them, all which the rea- 
der will doubtless remember to have met with in Mr. Burnett's 

+ Jace account of that country, our traveller gives a tew sketches 
of the Polish character, 1ts habitual indvulence, good-nature, 
and indecision. He hasjust given some account of Grodno, 
“ the ugliest and dirtiest of all great towns , and then proceeds 5 


‘As for Wilna it is quite a different thing: the town is mach lar- 
ger, better built, and contains a numerous and select society, 
Many rich proprietors either retire to that place or frequently vi- 
sit it and enrich it by their residence or their visits. When, Prince 
Radzivil Palatine of Wiina comes there, or passes through it at the 
time of the contracts, he is followed by 4, or 5,000 men for his es- 
cort. I have elsewhere spoken to you of the originalities of this sine 
gular Sarmatian(whom you must not confound with Prince Michad 
Radzivil) Castellan of Wilna, an amiable, polished, and enlightened 
man, moreover the father of a numerous and charming family. 
The Palatine possesses immense riches, the employment of which 
once scattered plenty over the town and its environs ;-now, unfor- 
tunately, his affairs are allin disorder, and will to all. appearances 
long remuin so, Some years ago @ proposal was made him to clear 
off ail hisenormous debts by the felling of one of his most inconsider- 
able forests; he had consented to it, but recalled his consent on 
deliberation. ‘ What will become of the bears ?’ said he to the ecu. 
numiste who advised the measure; who having nothing to advance 
in reply, vo more was thought aboutit, and nobody cared “ what 
may b cme of tens of thoasands of ruined creditors.” 


The character of the Russian nobility is as much distinguish- 
ed for want of order andceconomy as that of the Poles for trifling, 
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inconsistency, and inconsequence. The following observations 
cages by some particulars in the conduct of general Joris, 
a distinguished favourite of Catherine’s and possessor of im- 
mense tetritoties around the town of Sé/of on the Russian 
frontier, are very L’rench, but contain at the bottom a great 
deal of good sense. 


‘ Thelands of Sclof are very considerable, being worth, they 
say, 200,000 rubles (more than 800,000 francs) of revenue to the 
proprietor. With this fortune, he is almost in want, and often has 
not at his command asum of money which a private person would 
be ashamed to stand in need of. It is true he plays, and sometimes 
Joses much money, but he wins alsoin his turn, and does not pass 
for a man more unlucky than hisneighbours. The expenceoi is 
Corps de Cadéts is but a trifle ina country where a landed proprie- 
tor has nothing to purchase ; bis buildings are castlesin ihe air, as 
much as the new towns in the Crimea: it is then in the ivextricaa 
ble disorder which surrounds him that we must seek the reason of his 
continual embarrassments. This sketch of the fortunes of general 
Joris, put it into my head to ask by what expression the word or- 
der was rendered in Russia; you will, no doubt, suppose that.I,. 
am burlesquing when I say they have none in their language: and 
‘yet it is a fact which I warrant, and you may boldly challenge 
all the world to tell you, without a periphrasis, what is order in 
Russ ; let me explain myself, however: by the word order I mean 
that which is called in Latinerdo, in German ordnung, for, if you 
mean by the word order, Jussus, oh! for that there area thou- 
sand interpretations; they give and receive orders every minute; 
they also confer orders and dignities on distinguished citizens; but 
they know not what is that order which ought to reign in a house, 
and in every otherestablishment. — ; 

¢ May I confess to you a weakness which you are at liberty to cal] 
by what name you please: I own that this want in a language of 
word in my opinion so necessary, has given me a kind of prejudice 
against the nation: | cannot conceive how the word can be wante 
jng where the thing is known. 1 do not mean on so simple a ground 
and on so light a suggestion to set you against a whole people; but if, 
when I know them better, I find my presentiment justified, then 
you will allow me to say to you, like Monsieur Dacier, Ma re- 
marque subsiste. Inthe mean while, I promise you to distrust my 
own sagacity; to keep my observation in reserve, and to examine 
all I see, just as if ] never had made it,’ 


At Mohilow (Mohilof) circumstances gave him an opportu- 
nity, which few travellers possess, of estimating very precisely 
the characters and manners of the inhabitants of country 
towns, which in almost all nations (perhaps least of al] in 
England) differ very materially from those of the capital, at 
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the same tiie that they form so large a proportion of the na- 
tional bulk, that it is never quite fair to talk of the character of 
a people without giving them a full share of contemplation, 
It is hardly possible for the mind to be in a more degrading 
state of stagnation than, from the sketch herepresented, we 
should conceive to be that of the inhabitants of Mohilow, 
equally destitute of the means and of the inclination of improve. 
ment. Two parties divided the town ; the most dignified was 
that over which the governor (or. Namechnik) and his mistress 
Maria-Seguervna presided ; the most entertaining that which 
ranged itself under the banner of two or three private ladies, 
whose birth elevated them as much above as their want of con- 
nexion with office placed them below the great man’s lady. 
These parties hated each other with the most cordial detesta- 
tion, and every day passed in intrigues to diminish the rival in- 
fluence, in scandal and in cards. Nota thought appears to have 
occupied a single mind in the place beyond these three topics. 
Maria Seguervna was vain of the remembrance of beauty, 
haughty, insolent, and vulgar. The Namechnik ignorant and 
stupid, swollen with the pride of office, and totally unconcerned 
about all the duties connected with it. The only service by 
which he merited the place he enjoyed was one é which (in 
any other countryof Europe except under: the government « 
Bonaparie)he would have merited the wheel or gallows, the 
murder of Peter L1I. which was executed by himself and one 
or two other equally gallant patriots. 

Our traveller, in mentioning this circumstance of which 
he speaks with alldue horror arid detestation, both defends the 
character of the poor emperor (in many respects certainly ve- 
ry severely treated by historians,) and justifies the subsequent 
conduct of the empress, a species of contradiction which no- 
body but a Frenchman would,.we think, venture upon, As 
inthe case of the Queen of Scots; the whole world may labour 
in vain for ages to counteract the plain inference from this fact. 
She did not punish, but she rewarded, the murderers of her 
husband. 

On hisarrival at Petersburg, our traveMer first discovers a 
new classof society which he does not hesitate to prefer (and, 
we doubt not, with strict justice) both to the nobility and pea- 
santry of the nation, a class which in the present commercial 
state of Europe must be more or less extensive in any country, 
but is probably less so in Russia than any, that which he calls 


the higher orcer of the Bpurgeoisie, composed of the great 

mercantile houses and of the national and foreign bankers. 
From these, he enterson some long and interesting details 

respecting the state of the peasants whom he represents (in com 
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mon with all ‘other travellers) as being * chaitels, ia every 
sense-of the word.’ 


* As we sav, anestate of so many acres, they say, an estate of 
#0 many peasants. If the contributions of war or the devastae 
tions of sickness Carry o% more than can be supplied by the common 
rate of reprecuction, the revenue of the lord is so much dimini he 
ed. Instead of saying of a man ‘he is possessed of so many thou 
sand livres of income,’ they say here * he has two orthree thousand 
peasants.” * The English who say that a man #s worth three thou. 
sand guineas, meaning that he is possessed of sv much, would sxy 
here that he is worth three or four thousand peasants; which wouid 
be at the same time atruth, and a great faisehood.’ 


The custom of portioning them out in different trades aceord- 
ing ro the option of the lord, and the vet more odious custom 
of marrying them off according to his caprice, are painted-in 
avery amusing manner. A good account is also given ota 
eountry-wake in Ingria ; but we have not room for many more 
quotations. 

The :adical vices of the church, the army, the-.police, and’ 
the government departments, are touched upon with some 
acuteness and with no sparing hand. But, being written twen- 
uy years ago, they are of little present interest compared with 
x & details of more recenttravellers. [he system of education 
in Russia (which may-be considered as the foundation of every 
thing else in the state) is discussed more at length and drawn 
witha great deal of spirit and humour. Itappears that Peter 
the Great has either been immoderately extolled for the proyi- 
sions which he made in this most essential department of policy, 
or that his successors, so far from improving on his plans, have 
paid no attention whatever to tiem, and suffered them to grow 
useless and corrupt without an effort to preserve them, Ihe 
education of the Rente nobility this traveller represents to be 
entirely committed toa few ignorant and needy Frenchmen or 
other foreigners who are selected without any examination, 
treated only as hireling domestics, and paid just enough to 
enable them with tolerable oeconomy to work their passage 
home again at the expiration of the time for which they are 


engaged. 


Before I give any of those instances which f am enabled to fur- 
nish on this subject, let me tell you how a Russian nobleman, who 
ives on his estate, proceeds when he sees bis son or daughter of an 
aye which requires what he calls education, He waits tll the wants 
ot his family oblige himto snd some confidential servant to town. 
When this journey is determ:ned on, he sends for his valet de cham- 
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bre. ‘Iwan, says he, you must go to. Petershurg to. buy wine, 
liquors, and stuffs of such and such descriptions. You will make 
lraste to return, and in Your way back you will bring with you also 
a French Outchitel (private tutor.) You will inqyire what this will 
come to, and make the best bargain you can.” Iwati comes to Pe- 
tersburg. Of the three or four days given him for the dispatch of alf 
his business, he spends two in drinking and diverting himself with 
his acquaintance, Then he makes haste to execute his, commissions, 
and when he is ready to set off goes into any coffee-house where he 
is told there are some Frenchmen, and asks in a lowd voice, if any 
body has a mind to become an Outchitel? Many present themselves 
immediately, and he chouses the best drest because he supposes him 
to be the best informed, which is sometimes the case. He asks hiar 
to come with him, promises him five or six hundred rubles for wa- 
ges, his board and lodging, white coffee for the morning, and black 
for the evening; which are conditions that all Outchéte/s both male 
and female insist on having inserted in their contracts, The bargain 
is struck, and Iwan gives the man, who is about to take upon him 
the education of his young master, just half-an-hour to make up his 
bundle and come to join him at such aninn where the carriage és 
waiting. After some days travelling, the Ouw/chitel arrives, quite 
knocked up with fatigue, at the place of his abode. -At first they 
receive him graciously enough ; but if, upon inspecting his ward- 
robe, they see any trace of the misery in which ‘he was, perhaps, 
at the time of becoming instructor, they take great care tu meae 
sure according to this appearance of distress or to his supposed ea- 
sy circumstances the degree of consideration which he is thencefor- 
ward to enjoy. The young man whom they trust to Lis care is the 
first to judge of the rank which he hclds in his master’s esteem, and 
you may guess the consequences,’ 


Our traveller is a young man and runs away with a number 
of ridiculous stories about these instructors of youth, the police. 
officers, and other dignified characters which have all the ap- 
pearante of being no better founded than those which boys at 
schools and colleges are apt to pick upand retail of their masters, 
tutors, &c. We must not, however, do him the injustice to 
say that he represents them as positive facts, though perhaps 
he attaches more weight to them than older and graver men will 
think they deserve. 

Inthe course of his residence in Russia, he takes a journey 
to Moscow, and gives an account of the state of society in that 
ancient capital, and ofthe ages character of the inhabitants of 
the province, and the whole Moscovite peasantry, which forms 
a very pleasing contrast to the state of Petersburg and the 
thieves and drunkards of Ingria and the surrounding govern- 
ments. He says very truly that it is absurd to talk of a Russian 
character, since no people can be more wide'y separated from 
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each other in every particular which constitutes a national cha- 
racter than those of the different provinces of this ‘immense 
incoherent empire. 

Inhis account of the Russ:an stage, he gives an anecdote of 
Banti (at that time a performer at the Opera of Peter-burg) 
which will not, we believe, be discredited by those who had the 
happiness of her acquaintance in England, though many will, 
perhaps, think it strange that our traveller affects to rank her in 
the mediocre class of performers. 


€ They have reason enough to say in France that great artists are 
very favourably received at the court of Petersburg: ‘They pay 
great respect to the mediocres also. Signore Banti, who received 
from the court a sum of four thousand rubles for singing two little 
airs every week, thought that this treatment fell far short of her merit. 

* She went one day to find the director-general of the theatres, and 
represented to him that she could not live on 4000 rubles, and would 
quit the service if they did not pay her betters The empress hav- 
ing answered to this threat that she was at liberty to depart when 
ever she should think fit, the general, intending to soften this dise 
missal to the Signora, said, ‘ the princess had remarked that she 
costs her as much as the generals of her army.’ ‘ Eh bien,’ answered 
the singer, ‘ qu’elle fasse chanter ses genéraux 


===> 
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Moral Reflections on Public and: Private Crimes, being a Se- 
quel to the Work which obtained the Prize of Utility in 1787. 
By M. Delacroix, Judge of the Civil Iribunel of Ver- 
sailles,and formerly Professor of Justice (de Droit public?) 
Paris. 1807. ~ 


M. DELACROIX isthe author of several works, which have 
acquired considerable celebrity in the French metropolis; parti- 
cularly his Description’of the constitutions uf the principal states 
of Europe and the United States of America; his French Spec- 
tator, both before and prone ‘the revolution ; and the work. to 
which the present is a sequel. His second. series of Spectators, 
he informs us, had nearly proved fatal to their author.. The 
original title of the last work was ‘* Philosophical Reflexions 
on Civilization.” Its object was to call the attention of the su- 
preme power tothe impolicy and injustice of the torture; the 
cruelties exercised on prisoners immured, ashe tells us, “in 
cbscure dungeons whese filthy and noxious animals contended 
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with them for.their food ;” and other subjects connected_ with 
criminal juriépridence, with the sastice whieh is due to the 
‘unfortunate, and even to the malefactor, whois paying ‘the for. 
feit of crimes regularly and judicially proved. — i 
M. Delacroix is not of thee order of Writers who are dis— 
tinguished for the novelty of their thoughts, or the depth of” 
their reflections. But,heuniform!y pleads the cause of virtu ;. 
his style is flowing and equable, his sentiments animated, and 
he sometimes rises to eloquence. We may complain, rhaps, 
that he has put too much of ornament to snbjects which re. 
quire not the aid of artificial decoration, and io which the mind 
is seeking for instruction, rathet than the jmagination for 
amusement. The pictures of the crimes which deform the 
face of human anne and which empoison the. seats of what 
ought to be domestic happiness and domestic confidence, give us 
a dark and revolting-view of human nature. When we read 
of patricide, of fratricide, of infanticide, a well regulated mind 
is apt to shrink with horror and to exclaim, can these thi 
really be so? Whence can arise such shocking outrages ?>], 
it, the defect of education ? We willingly and eagerly cling to 
this idea ; but we fear that facts’will show it to be an iNl-fovnd. 
ed hypothesis. Too often ‘have there issued -from the purest 
stock germs (sons we can hardly call them) ungrateful and un- 
natural, on whom have been vainly and prodigally bestowed 
the lights of reason, and the benefits of the most: careful in- 
struction. In vain have the best examples been set before their 
eyes; the precepts of the purest morality have been vainly im- 
pres:ed upon them. The more'their desires have been grati- 
tied, the more insatiable have they become ; and because some 
still remains for them to expect at the decease'of aparent, their 
souls are absorbed in monstrous projects to accelerate the des= 
tined period of nature. : Z 
Weagree with M. Delacfoix’ that these and similar mon- 
strositis prove some radical moral disorganization ; and force 
society to introduce the passion of terror as a substitute for 
the natural and- legitimate affections. But as: this disorgan:za- 
tion seems to be absolutely in many individuals incorrigible, 
and inherent in their very nature, all severity of punishment 
seems unjust, if carried beyond the necessity of self defence 
and self. preservation. We regard aman of morals incorrigi- 
bly depraved and a mad man in nearly the’same point of view; 
and the one we think as much the object of -commiseration as 
the other. We do not think that in some of these ‘essays, (for 
the volume may justly be entitled a series of essays) the author 
has been very consistent in’ pursuing the consequences of. his 
own principles. Had he been so, he would, we think, have 
spared or have very much mitigated the extreme harshness of 
App. Von. 14. li . 
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the sentence he passes upon a large and unhappy portion of the 
feebler sex. , tee 


. 


_ ©It is on this perverse class that the ge of ah attentive police 
ought to be constantly fixed ; it should follow them into their most 
secret haunts to deprive them of the power to perpetuate calamities. 
Too much haste cannot be made to extirpate them from a.world which 
they perpetually corrtipt, and by térrifie examples ts preserve the 
risity genération. | Iftranspoftation inte countries at present unin- 
habited is thé only efficacious remedy, it should be employed with- 
out delay. {ff you please, let every suceuut be given to these fe- 
male corruptots of humanity, which indigence and misery nay re- 
quite: lét the evils of banishmént be softened by sacrifices of 
which they are little worthy! but let the ocean be made the bar- 
rier between them and the youth of ehe coantry ; and let all those 
who would be inclined to imitate their example have before their 
eyes the dread and the shame of this eternal exile. Yes, as long 
4s these pests ofthe human race are suffered ‘to wander in our ci- 
ties and our fields, or to follow our armies, itis in vain to lodék for 
amnelioration of manners, augmentation of population, or consis- 
téney of legislation, Let me hear not of the necessity of tolerat- 
ing houses of infamy in great cities, to preserve the peace of pri- 
vate families from the -impetuosity of the passions. No desire is 
more imperious then hunger; and if a wise police can presetve us 
from the violences of the one, it will more easily secure us from 
the furies of the other, which are more rare.’ 


M. Delacroix surely overlooks an essential difference in the 
two cases, which he considers as parallel: hunger is usually 
satisfied.; were it otherwise, we believe that the wisest police, 
backed by legions of bayonets, would hardly secure the rich 
from the violence of the poot. By the mediation of the class 
against whom he rages so furiously, the other passion is tolera- 
bly allayed too. ere this deportation to be seriously ¢ar- 
ried into effect, we believe in our conscience that the confusion 
and disorder introduced into society would be infinite. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. Every class in human society springs 
necessarily out of the civil institutions of the social body. Mat- 
ters are so contrived that multitudes have it not in their power 
to marry. Well then, they provide for themselves as well 
as they can! But why all this exterminating fury against the 
weaker vessel? Ate they more blameable than their corrup- 
tors ? Let us not:stifle the feelings of humanity against any hu- 
man being, however dupvemnad bn.nuelochane and debased by 
vice. The migery of these poor creatures is great : their faults 
may not be small ; but it dwindles into insignificance when 
compated to thatof the perjured husband, or the adulterous 


wife. 
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‘We have been better pleased with the following remarke, 
We heartily subscribe o their crath and propriety, and reeom- 
mend them to the serious consideration of writets,!/ who ‘are 
tempted to sacrifice decency to thé extravagances of a wild and 
voluptuous imagination. +o 


‘ Poets who have not known how te repress the wanderings ofa ~ 
depraved fancy, and have yielded to the inspirations of a’ licens 
tious muse, have been justly punished by the stings of remorse. 
What would not the authurs of the Metromapie anti the Pisdare 
Frangois have given to have been able to-purify cheiz,workefroprthe — 
ode aad the epigrams, for whioh they blushed tp their dying me- 

‘ The bard of Henry the Great never ceased to disavow the. de-+ 
grading descriptions, which dishonour one of ,his. poems, 3 well 
recollect, and can fancy that I see at this moment, one who had the 
misfortune to be the aythor of @ monstrous production, the; n 

‘ofwhich I dare not mention, and which, by an inexplic fasalie 
ty,too often finds its way into the hands of young potas 1 alr was 
melancholy and silent ; he seemed always anxious toav wae 
tion,and to withdraw himself from an ignominious reuitin ca. 
sure was for ever extinct for him,who had crouded together so mai 
hidegus pictures of voluptuous enjoyment. He would have prefer- 
red the silence of the cloister, from'which he had drawn his pripci- 

. pal characters, to the murmur which seemed to haunt hit itt pldces 

of public resort, where he appeared solitary and dexolate —:, 


This picture is equally spirited and faithful, though perhaps 
a little ‘eo highl ig e-sibe. 9 Modern society seems indeed to 
feel more sensibly infringements of decency, than of virtue it- 
self. It is at leasta homage paid fo the substance when. men 
will not suffer violations even of its form and shadow, 
We wish that the principle were carried to ite proper extent, 
Would those who really regard virtue both in its form and 
substance unite to expel from their society all who were ghil- 
ty of gross infractions of the great rujes of morality, public 
manners, we believe, would receive a greatet improvement tha 
from all the codes of pains and penalties that were ever devin. 

M. Delacroix seems an enemy te all violent innovations ; 
things as they are is the order of the day with all connected with 
the court of the Tuilleries. He is therefore -an advocate for 
the punishment of death, though adverse to all cruelty in the 
infliction of it. There is but little merit in this display of leni- 
ency, since the publie opinion of all Eurepe has already con, 
demned as an vutrage of human nature all acts of needless cru. 
elty at public executions. Mons.D. grounds hisdefence of capi- 
tal puslitubent on the extreme depravity of human nature, a 
defence in which we fear — too much truth, Certainly in 
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int of justice what an individual may lawfelly do in self-de- 
fence, -itcan hardly be contested that the community may do in 
defence of the whole bodv. But we cannot agree with the au- 
thor that experience has determined that milder methods would 
be ineffectual topreserve the order of society, and the security 
of private persons. ‘ The profession of assassins and robbers,’ 
says our author, * is embraced only by a class of vile beings ig- 
norant:and obscure, who attach no value to public opinion, 
and upon whom infamy and civil degradation have no effect. 
Coarsely clothed and grossly fed, they would submit to servi- 
tude, were it not for their aversion to labour and their crav- 
ing for intoxicating liquors, the great object of all their de- 
sires.’ We doubt ffot the justness of this description. What 
then are we to think of governments, which licence and encou- 
rage this diffusion of liquid poison in every corner of our ci- 
ties, and even in the most secluded of our villages? But we 
regard at present this question as more likely tv exercise the 
wits of contending disputants, than to engage the serious at- 
tention of legislators. Whilst governments immolate their 
subjects, by thousands to gratify their hatred or their ambition, 
ay must. regard with ineffable contempt, or perhaps with 
feelings still more hostile, theories which are such a bitter sa- 
tire on their own habits and conduct. 

Though the distinct essays of which this volume is compo- 
sed have a common relation to the subject of the whole; yet 
they are so disconnécted as to put it out of Our power to gives 
an analysis.of the whole. We shall thereforeselect one of them; 
that which we have chosen is on bankrupicy ; a subject of 

_ great interest to all commercial countries, an! to our own as 
much as to any: itis certainly rather a singular phenomenon in 
the history of civil institutions, that in the most commercial 
country upon earth the laws concerning bankruptcy should be 
confessedly thé most defective of its civil code. 

Under the common name of bankruptcy are included cases 
which have not in a moral estimation any common relation-or 
quaiides whatever, I here may bs undsrstood by it either the 

eepest misfortune or the darkest of crimes. Atthe first blush, 


therefore, t seems a strange incongruity to ag 0 all who 


are involved inthis condition toa common lot. Reason seems 
to suggest that a fraudulent bankrupt should be the object of 
punisament, thatthe degree of punishment should be propor- 
tionate tothe enormity of the offence; whilst the unfortunate 
bankiupt is so little the object of severity, that it seems doubt- 
ful whether che claims of just creditors ought to be enforced tu 
his utter ruin. M. Delacroix traces, we think, to its. proper 
source, the abundance of crimes which infest society, and 
involve sq freque;tly the innocent and the guilty in acommoa 
ruin. He says: 
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‘It cannot be denied thatit is &lmest- always: the faalt.of .men,if. 
such a multitude of crimes. are propagated in the midst of thems 
they grant with solittle consideration (ireit. respect to ‘the appearang@, - 
ot riches, they refuse it with so absurd @ disdain to the extegior,)of . 
pevertyy that they force the latter to make use of every device so, 
conceal its true condition, and to assume some appearance (of, Cons 
seouence. ‘I his weakness of human reason doubtless does not rene 
der the wunt of probity excusable, bat.it-explamus, the cause of the 
progtess of dishonesty among Us. | of, nal , 

He,proceeds : 

‘ Can we be surprised if bankruptcies are become in our. ys 
more frequent than ever? All men are tormented with the thirst: 
ter.riches; all wish tu.gainwith rapidity what cannot, berate ired., 
but by constant economy and a prudent and labprious, actiyity 
The number of traders is greater than that of consumers; ment w 
out fortune, without eredit, without intelligence, embark in- nt 
mercial speculations, and have no otber view than fo dazzle and 
impose upon the manufacturer, whose productions they absorb. 
They can remain in a profession, into which ‘they ought "never te" 
have entered at all, only by multiplying. h gardous eng erits. 
If they liquidate some trifling’ debts, it is only with @ view te 
accumulate greater, and to extead @ credit to” which ‘they ‘have’ 
no claim. As the funds from which they draw their Gabeitence #$* 
not their own, it little concerns them what they retainin their owe 
hands: today they devour the substance of one, to morrow they 
will consume that of another; and they will not -be betrnyeds ‘Hit 
dupes are‘no longer to be found. Perhaps many falures‘might be 
prevented, if the right to engage in commerce were ‘less readily 
granted, and it were confined to men who could givesome pledge te 
society. ; ey 

‘ Many regulations which bave been designated as barbarous and’ 
tyrannical, are perhaps to be regretted, and [know /#ot if) we 
have gained more than we have lost by the annihilation of these: cor~ 
porations, against which the system of the economists was directed, 
‘The liberty of industry has at the first view a seductive appearance ; 
but it has alsoits abuses which are not easily reptessed; and indus. 
try,which gets forward without the help of fortuhesis oftenan object’ 
of just suspicion. ; A Mpetint 7a | 

‘ The arts and trades which are exercised in society require an 
apprenticeship, knowledge, and preliminary studies. But now-a- 
day every body is allowed to embrace the'profession’of a merchant 
ora banker. He engages in enterprizes iw thesingle. confidence of 
bis own powers and his own intelligence 7 wssurance stantsin the 
stead of instruction, and experience; and if he can contrive teipros 
cure.a few advances, he boldly marches in the path which is tocan>’ 
duct him either to ricbes or to infamy. The mose adventurqushe 
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is in bis speculations, the-moreare the chances either for or against 
him, ahd the security which he affects himself is communicated te 
those whom he bas contrived to involve in his concerns. It is only 
at the moment when’ he can no longer deceive himself, that the 
charti is broken, and Men shudder at the danger in which they are 


ingalphed.’ 


The laws of France have ever made a distinction between 
the unfortunate and the fraudulent bankrupt, and have proceed- 
ed against the latter as a civil offender, his crime being in 
trutha robbery, accompanied commonly with circutnstarices of 
the greatest vation. A declaration passed so long ago as 
the yeat 1716 contained many excellent regulations, which 
were bs gen advantageous to the creditor andthe honest debt- 
or. thé former it secured as much of his property as accru- 
ed from the effects of his debtor ; to the latter it furnished, 
what to an upright thind is inestimable, the means of justifying 
the purity and ih wy 6-7 his actions and intentions. But to 
enact good laws is but half the duty of wise legislators; to en- 
suretheir execution is the other half, equally important and 
much more difficult. Fraud and chicane were too powerful 
andtoo much interested in cluding the salutary provisions of 
this ordinance ; and it,had for many years fallen into disuse and 


almost into oblivion. 


- 


£ At the manent, observes the author, © that a commercial man 
l 


perceives that it will be impossible for him to fuifil his engagements, 
and that he has before his eyes the painful perspective ofa failure, he 
ought to regard himself as a stranger in his. watehouses, and in the 
midst of his stock ; and to be convinced that the smallest article of 
which he disposes to the prejudice of his creditors, is a larceny, 
the object of criminal justice. 

* Unhappily the want of shades and gradations, which renders our 
laws imperfect, introduces likewise confusion into our opinions. A 
banker whose creditors suffer a loss of twenty per cent. is as much 
dishonoured in the public opinion as he who has failed for fifty or 
sixty per cent; ‘Thence it happens that a man will not declare him- 
self = bankrupt till the last extremity : often he has even a sort of 
vanity in not failing for a trifle: as if the robbery were ennobled by 
the magnitude-of the piunder.’ 


There is certainly truth in this observation. To remedy 
the evil, M. Delacroix would give a reward to every merchant 
whio called his creditors together the instant he was assured. 
that his private forwune was gone, and would affix a severe, 
and in truth, a well merited punishment upon him who de- 
ferred declaring himself a bankrupt till the last extremity. It 
is obvious however, that the proof ef such a crime is often in- 
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volved in the greatest difficulty. He would-atoreover 
tionate the shment — loss sustained wpaee 
Thus he , that if a man pays cent, pth 
ment shou go no further ret pe fee his ster 
that if the loss sustained be greater, the 
greater, and a term of imprisonment: orf 
all general rules are inevitably attended with peivate: injustice. 
Suppose, for example, a man of i . but not rich, has a 
large sum of m entrusted to ii: for security, sakes 
it to his banker, who on the morrow fails, oo ay 
has not enough eft to pay his creditors s 
i he to: os Di a ty im: addi fo hie oo 

rae is not a feigned case, we teve kncule opinechieny 

appen in teat lite. Every case, in'truth;. —. igh thor 

a ought to be weighed by its own merits: and it would-be . 
very desirable that judicatures should have a of disese- 
tionary power, in a soaks Say eee such @ power 
is not liable to great abuses. | ene 

But itaccerds with every notion of justice at equity, theta 
fraudulent bankrupt, like every other robber;: upon: gor 
Viction: be subject to condign punishment, resent Ff reneh 
code enacts * Leery bankruptey made | fraudulent and: wethde- 
sign to deceive-the degitimate creditors, shall he punished bysix 
years imprisonment thirows.’ M. Delactoix properly remarks 
that the laconic brévity of thislaw, atracks with'too tittle dis- 
tinction offences more or less serious, °ahd whicls! on that ac- 
count ovght not to suffer the same punishment ethos: in — 
or duration, and he well concludes, that ed Bs 


© If families derived their lustre from sin sed aig bigh eupoigtt 
for probity ; if delicacy influenced the choice of thei connexions, 
commerce would not be disgraced with so many failures; -end 


the justice of the triburials ‘would have fewer re me of — 
ment. 


Having taken a view this a crimes ehhtion the. principal | 
ethene ne ‘criminal justice, having unfolded their ‘origin, 
weighed the degrees of moral offence attached to them, and 
what he deems adequate and efficacious punishments, 
M. elacroix, in a third part of his work, enters upan an. @x3- 
mination of the forms which ought to precede condemnations. 
This includes ‘subjects of the first consequence ‘to individual 
security,—the forms of accusation, the steps necessary to se- 
cure the appearance of the accused, ‘courte of justi = 
laws of evidence, witnesses, council, and'j 
of Englishmen is naturally directed to 
sorted and‘enlightened foreigner, (for such we must ro 
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‘Delacroix on the favourite institution of these islands, and 
which’ was aduptedin: France perkapswith a childish avidity at 
the firstrevolutionary effervescence. Mons. D. does not seem 
satisfied witty the establishment, but yet not-so much so as to 
with to havecthe :ahcient forms re ¢stablished. In-fact he 
‘seems tovhalo between two. opinions. He complains of the 
urifeeling*indifference of magistrates, accustomed to.the spec- 
‘taclé of crimes and misery. He confesses that, in spite of his 
‘réspect for the magistracy, and the justice he is willing torender 
‘to their penetration and intelligence, he would rather be tried 
by dispassronate'and disinterested men, endued, with good 
‘sense and an upright! spirit, chan by these whose-hearts- have 
‘been hardened by. the-custom of secing criminals, and. of 
condemning them: With equal frankness he avows that: he 
should tremble; though conscious of the most perfect. inno- 
cence, tosee hit fate depend (en: the opinion of -a jury taken 
‘by chance from the country, or the class of ignorant artisans, 
men destitute of all judgment, and of all, sensibility... His 
OWN project is te -eanobdle the function , of juries, so that all 
honest citizens should be ambitious of fulfilling them, and of 
‘seeing their names inscribed on the hosourable list from 
which they should be taken. It should be a grievous dis- 
‘honour to be. struck off the. rolls, if from indifference, par- 
a or any sinister motive, aman shall. have merited such 
an affront. These ideas are. well deserving consideration in 
-a country im which the institution is novel. But we should 
hdread any: innovation on our English fashions. _ With all 
their imperfections, the obligations of this country to the spirit 
and integrity of our petty juries are incalculable. Can ‘we 
forget <he acquittal of the man whom Pitt would have brought 
to the scaffold for — with a little too much eagerness 
that reform which himself projected? Had they shrunk, from 
their duty, it would, we think, have been the death-blow to 
the freedom : f che country. 
M. Delacroix has added considerably to the interest of his 
work, by interspersing it with little aneedotes which have oc- 
curred to hin ejther in the exercise of his profession, or in 
the common intercourse of life. We shall.) select two of 
them fof the amusement of our readers. They. are’ extracted 
from a chapter on duels, i. 


* 1 recollect, on'this subject, the observation of .a man proud of 
bis bith; be was saying that one of bis friends had, very properly, 
rue @ brother «flicer through the body, for remarking. that his ac- 

‘euunt.of an adventure was not correct. I took the liberty to .re- 
mark, that it would have been right first to ascertain whether the 
fact was so or not. ~ What signifies it? replied he. Know, Sis, 
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that a lie from the-mouth of a gentleman, is more to. be; respected 
than the ¢ruth frome that of an ordinary, person, That is indeed: 
maxim so bread and.so‘new, I replied, that certainly, I shall never 
forget it as longas I live. _[ turned away instantly to speak to ano- 
ther person.. Butif I was shocked at such insolent presumption, a 
very different scene reconciled me to the dignified pride of a general 
officer, who repelled a challenge given him by ‘a gentleman, who 
pretended to have received an offence from what he called a lie. 
For what reason, said the old officer, should I place. myself on the 
same fuoting with you? What gléry can I acquire by killing you ? 
Your family, perhaps, who will bé vety little conderned about the 
matter, will demand from me whe price of your blood. If you 
Téally possess courage, as you would wish us to believe, show your- 
self, as 1 have dove, in twenty combats against the enemies of . 
France, and you will have no need, in order to display your vafour, 
to be so very'towchy on the point of lionour. A strange’ Way in. 
deed, replied the gentleman, of extricating yourself from the affair, 
Attribute my'refasal, Sir, if you please, replied the general, - to ap. 
prehension. Attempt to persuadé the world that you Have been 
able to inspire me with terror. He pronounced these words with se 
martial a tone, and with an air of sach‘supenority, that his adver- 
sary was diseon¢erted. He muttered out an answer whith uabody 
heard, and withdrew. - t & 

* The marechal, as calm as before the dispute, spoke with an air 
of indifference of an affair which occupied the public attention, and 
which left. upou all minds an-idea of bis immoveable firmoess,” 


Our kind-hearted author has d to his essays a-pro- 
ject of a foundling hospital.—We beg his pardon—that is a 
name at which he has taken offence, and Franee has. pleaty 
of ‘themralready... Well then, itis Un Hospsce:Maternel. for 
the receptiotvof foundling children. He bemoans with much 
feeling, the fate of the unhappy innocents, the fruits of iieit 
love. * The young ones of the wolf are less objects of pity,’ 
he says, ‘ since they have a mother who gives them suek; who 
runs to them after saving been separated, to obtain her nouw- 
rishment.’’ We'do not know why the young’ wolves™s 
be an object of ‘pity at all—but this en passant.. \iWe' hope 
too that his ity for these little deserted fiumin’ ‘Creattires 
when taken into public houses of reception, is also misplaced, 
The feelings Of natute are so strong in’ the female’ bteast’ of 
all ranks and degrees, that we are’ confiderif’ that #foster mo- 
ther, placed under the inspection of, nuthbers’ of her own 
sex, will not dare grossly to neglect her charge. The re- 
proaches and indignation of her companions would quickiy 
remind her of her duty ; terror and shame would: extort fj 
her the assiduities which she &as no motive of affection. 
bestow. ' bites MM: 


+ is -*) odes t; 
-_ 
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In each department, at the entrance of the principal town, 
should one of these houses‘ of reception’ be licen, Here 
every, child that is brought isto be received, no questions 
asked, and the greater the number of children that were 
brought, the better would our author be pleased. This we 
think a little strange, after all his exterminating rage against 
the unfortunate females, who, with all their activity in the 
service of the public, are rarely destined to enrich the state 
with new citizens. How better treatment is to be secured 
to the children in their infancy, than what they now receive, 
we are not informed. But in the berering up of them it is 
that M. Delacroix displays the grandeur of his conceptions. 
These bastards are to be formed inta a new Cast, a new tribe 
in the state, from which are to issue for the service of 
the country, ‘ military men distinguished for their bravery 
and their intelligence. and ministers of public. worship wholly 
devoted totheir august functions.’ Some of them, it is true, 
may be rather stupid, and such must be contented with a hum- 
bler lot, they are to cultivate the earth ‘ with the instruments 
which nature has not refused them,’ meaning, we presume, 
their legs and arms. His notions of the education proper 
for the priesthood, may be gained from the following pas- 


sage : 


‘ The children whose character is calm and gentle, and who do 
nut seem agitated by the violence of passion, should be particularly 
directed to the study of morality and sacred history; they should 
only learn the Greek and Latin languages in thesacred writers ; the 
former of these Janguages should be taught them by translating the 
eloquent discourses of St.Juhn Chrysostom,and his affecting homilies. 
Their knowledge ef Latin should also be derived from the principal 
fathérs’ of the church ; they should be kept in ignorance even of the 
names of Horace, Ovid, Terence, and Tibullus. Their imagination 
should never be excited by paintings which genius has too much mul- 
tiplied, and which haunt the minds of infants even in their dreams, 
The same cares which Lycurgus bestowed to form invincible warriors, 
I would apply to furnish the state with priests as pure as the service 
of religion requires ; they should have no other knowledge of the 
origin of the world but by the inspirations of the bible and of the 
sacred writings, or by the eloquent discourses of Bossuet. 

‘ The foundations of the church, its persecutions, jts combats and 
triumphs, should be presented to thein in the impartial pages of 
Fleury. Some odes of Rousseau, the tragedies of Esther and Atha- 
lie, the poem vf Religion, should give them amidea of the magn ficent 
Janguage of poetry ; they should fortify themselves against the ar- 

ments of infidelity by the reading of the great ‘discourses which 
ee the glory of the apostolic ¢hair. 

* All protane writing should have in their eyes no more value than 
the celebrated library of Alexandria in those of the cai. ph Omar.’ 
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To every thing, said the wise man, there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven. And we had thought 
indeed that the season for publishing notions of this kind was 
for ever past. What er affront can be offered to religion 


itself, than the supposition that its ministers, defenders, and — 


preachers ought to be kept in utter ignorance of all polite and 
useful learning ? ; 

We order these things better in England. Our experience 
teaches us, that if we set before men sufficient motives, they 
may be made to support any opinions, any dogmas, any sys- 
tems whatever, however contrary to reason, and shocking to 
common sense. Bishoprics, deaneries, prebendaries, and fat 
livings, produce the same happy effects which M. Delacroix 
expects from his proposal. of making churchmen read only one 
side of a question ; they do not indeed produce a total darkness 
of intellect, but they affect the mental vision in-a peculiar and 
éxtraordinary manner. They make the patients able to see only 
the part of the argument which suits their interests, all the rest 
is involved in total darkness. One precaution, however, M. 
Delacroix seems to have omitted ; which is having made them 
just the beings he wishes, how is he to keep them there. If 
the human mind there seems implanted a wonderful disposi- 
tion to continue in motion, when once it has received an im- 
pulse. We see not how, therefore, our pure and zealous pastors 
can be kept stationary except by a seclusion as rigorous as that 
with which eastern tyranny guards the objects of its unceasing 
jealousy. Mons. D. ought to revive the monastic institutions as 
the only fit abodes for his innocent and ignorant pastors. They 
ought never to be allowed to set their foot in the open world. 
There ‘they will meet, in spite of all precautions, with the 
_wicked works of Horace and Ovid,and Terence and Tibullus, 
and a thousand modern authors still more prophane to awaken 
their curiosity, inflame their imagination, and introduce the un- 
happy art of doubting and reflecting, and reasoning. . 

he treatment he proposes for his young military pupils is 
less revolting to reason. -Rousseau has furnished him with 
his outlines ; he has filled up the picture prettily enough. 

But he observes very gravely that nature,anxious to preserve 
all her productions and perpetuate the species, the fruit of her 
fecundity, has divided it nearly equally into two sexes nearly 


equal in numbers,— Well we must expect then as many girls . 


as boys in our maternal hospital, and our author seems rather 
puzzled toknow what todo with them. A part indeed are very 
reasonably disposed of, and had he treated the whole in the 
same manner, boys as well as girls, we should have heartily 
subscribed to the prudence of his choice. 






‘ 
i 
i 
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* Phe inclination,’ he says,‘ to servile employments, bard] ,bour, 
and Vulgar professions ought not te be contradicted ; wey shonld be 
put apprenvices to masters of acknowledged probity; thamuyors of 
the communes should be engaged to point out gvod. farmers and 
opulent labourers, who are willing. tu receive healthy and robust 
chitdreny and give them work in the country.’ 


Thisis common sense. | But it does not satisfy our author’s 
magnificent ideas. Someof ihese pour girls will be beauties ; 
thetr grace and their dignity will show that they have sprung 
from no vulgar loins. Such. are destined to be the prize. of 
valour and of virtue... Others again will be very clever; 
they are to be formed (risum teneatis ?)—into actresses, ur as 
M. Delacroix sublimely phrases it, 


* I will censecrate fo Melpomene and Thalia those who shew 
themselves most worthy w be «ffi red to these n;uses. If they are 
victims, they shall be pure ense, and with spot ss hearts they shall 
become the orgeus vf love. They shall paint every sentiment, and 
ke themselves strangers to them. I will make them Iphigenias, 
Phedras, and Andromaches. But ull they find an Achilles they 
shall be strangers ty love. . The passion they shall feign for* Hypo. 
Titus shall inspire them with more liorfor than inclination to vice, 
When weeping, as the widow of Hector,they shall learn the value of 
conjugal tidelity. If they act the part’ of Antigone, they will 
perceive that the condition of orphan is not alway a misfortune ; 
andthat there exist brothers so vile.that it is often better to have no 
relations. than to ‘be obliged to blush for those whum nature ‘has 


given us,” ‘ 


We are surprized that such a tissue of extravagances can 
have escaped from the pen of a sensible writer. But in form- 
ing a project the imagination rans wild, and no more harm is 
done than blotting so much paper. We think with the au- 
thor, that deserted children should be taken care of by the 
country. We think that they should receive elementary edu- 
cation, which is the right of all civilized communities. But 
not a step farther would we go. If marriage be-really the 
most useful, it ought to be the most honourable of human 
institutions. Foundling hospitals in general, therefore; are 
only to be considered as necessary evils, which the corruption 
of our manners force us to tolerate. But ‘let us not give prizes 
to licentiousness, let us not stimulate to vice, by removing: all 
the ill consequences which ought naturally to flow from its grati- 
fication. Treat the deserted offspring of irregular passion hu- 
manely ; give them fit food for the body, and form their minds 
to-regular habits of industry. But do not raise thema single 
step above the labouring classes of the community. Of what 
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can they complain, since so nourished and so educkted, their 
lot may be as good (we wish.we ought not to say better) than 
that of the great mass of all civilized communities? 

M. Delactoix takes several opportunities of infornving” bis 
reader. that he is oppressed with the load of years. We think 
that this citeumstance has had an influence on his ‘writings; 
many of the opinions to which he seems to eling wich the 
affection of a settled habit, we sispect that in the more vigo- 
rous periods of his life he would have submitted to a more 
rigid scrutiny, and perhaps have discarded as antiquated pre- 
judices We think, likewise, that the desire of conciliating 
orthe fear of offending a despotic master, has damped’ his 
energies, afid bound his mind in fetters. Some of his specu- 
lations have extorted a smile, but the obvious goodness of 
his intentions has thrown a veil over (we pronounce the words 
with reluctance) their weakness and absurdity.. On the .sub- 
ject both of religion and edacation, we have met with sentiments 
which seem to be wholly at variance with, the dictates of 
reason and good sense. But we must acknowledge, that where 
we have even failed to reap instruction, we have commonly 
received pleasure; and that if we cannot give the author 
credit for views distinguished for their novelty or their pro- 
fundity, he has displayed rectitude of design, sensibility to 
those even who have forfeited. their claims to the benevo- 
lence of their fellow creatures, and an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of human society. 





— ES 
Histoire Critique du Philosophisme Anglois, Sc. 


Art. V.—Critical History of English Philosophism, from 
ats Origin to its Introduction into France inclusively. By 
M. Vabaraud, 2 Tomes, Sve. Paris. 1406. 


THE object of this publication is truly catholic, it being in- 
tended to prove that all impiety and irreligion took its rive 
from Luther’s r-formation, and that England in particular has 
been the nurse of apostacy and ‘the parent of every crime which 
flowed from the infidelity of the French revolutionists. 


* This work’, the author informs us, * was originally to have forme 
ed only a single chapter of the bistory of French philusophism ; but 
as we became engaged ip the perusal of those English authors who 
have wriiten on the question, our matter swelled under our pen, and 
the result bas been tue two volumes now communicated to the pub- 
lic: Even efter we hat undertaken to give ina more ample. detail 
the particular history. ef English pésdesep ism, our first. sdea was 
simply to translate the eacelient work of Leland on the deistical 
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writers of tis country’; but that would not have satisfied our end 
which was to distinguish the relations between the French and Eng- 
lish doctrine. This author, moreover, has entered into no personal 
details tespecting his writers. These details would, doubtless, have — 
possessed ‘but an inconsiderable interest in bis own country where 
they are sufficiently notorious ; but in ours where little is known 
about them, they will become more curious. They appeared to us 
also_essentially to appertain to the history of English philospphy, 
because they often contribute to give a better insight into the spirit 
of works and design of the authors; for this reason, im the short 
notices which we give respecting the persons of these men, we have 
selecied thase circumstances of their lives which are most proper to 
let one into an understanding of the character of their books, 

“Tt would have been to fail in our principal end if we had confined 
ourselves to exposing the doctrine of the English deists. Ouy object 
was less to satisfy a vain curiosity thau to labour for the instruction 
of our readers. In forewarning them against false systems, we 
thought it our duty, after the example of Leland, to oppose te them 
that of the leamed apologists of Christianity, their fellow country- 
men who have distinguished themse] ves in this kind of controversy ; 
and whetever we have perceived that these last, carried away by 
the erroneous principles of their own church, either have given un- 
satifactory answers on certain questions, or permitted themselves to 
make assertions which unbelievers may abuse, we have borrowed 
from the catholic apologists more conclusive arguments and truer 
maxims. . This work may then be considered, as far as the critical 
and dogmatic part of it, as an analysis of all that has been produced 
of the greatest impurtance both for and against veligion, not of 
in England but in France also. ‘Wherever we have found materials 
proper for our plan, we have made use of them. The character of 
historian, the only one which we assume, gave.us the right to do so, 
abandoning tocontroversialists by profession the care of treating these 
grave questicns with greater comprehensiveness and depth, Our only © 
merit is to have placed in one point of view aud presented ina tolerable 
compass (considering the abundance of matter) on one side the ar- 
guments of unbelief, on the other the very superior answers of the 
defenders of religion. The work, such as it is, was composed in 
England, in those moments of leisure which were left to us from 
employments of a very different nature, rendered necessary by the 
evils of a long banishment. ‘They are the spoils of the Egyptians 
which we bring back into ourown country without, however, hav- 
ing done any wrong to the generous hosts among whom we collected 
them. Under these circumstances, and for the sake of the good 
causé which made us undertake the work, it solicits some indulgence 
on the part of the friends of religion, since it is principally for them 
that we write.’ Preface. 


This extract is sufficient.to save us the trouble of analysing 
the nature of the work before us. The introductory chapter, 
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entitled ‘Of the Origin and Causes of English Philosophiem,’ 
more clearly explains the views and principles of the writer. 
Under certain conditions he does not deny the truth of Vol- 
taire’s assertion * that there is no country where the christian 
religion has been ‘so strongly attacked, and so learnedly de- 
fended as in England ;’ but - he adds, that ‘ without denying 
the English theologians. any of the praises due to their zeal, 
their knowledge, the extent of their researches, and the depth of 
their reflexions, it cannot be disputed that the fundamental . 
principle of the reformation which necessarily mixesin all their 
discussions with unbelievers, greatly weakens the force of their 
proofs and has often counteracted the success of their argu- 
ments.’ 


‘ That regulating principle of protestantism,’ he adds, ‘ which 
gives to every individual the indefinite liberty of submitting all things 
to human reason, is a very active dissolvent, of which the one 
never fails to make use in its attacks on revealed religion, and whi 
always in some degree embarrasses and confounds the defence of the 
other, When the unbelievers avail themselves of the mode of exami- 
nation in order to attack the dogmas of Luther and Calvin, the dise 
ciples of those two great leaders of reform are forced to say, that this 
mode, though good for well exercised anderstandings, is insufficient 
for the community. Thus they tose themselves in wanderings which . 
evidently discover their embarrassment, and pretend that those who 
are notin @ condition to discuss the contested dogmas, ought not 
to judge of what they do not understand, but to remain in suspence, 
to abandon controversy to the theologians, to restrain themselves to 
the fundamental principles of christiamty, to attach themsélves anly 
to what they comprehend, to chuse out of the different confessions 
that in which all parties agree for the fundamentals of religion ; that 
if all the instructions to which they havé recourse, do not dissipate 
the obscurity in which the contested dogmas are enveloped, it is a 
— that those dogmas are false, doubtful, or at least unnecessary.° 
- 2,3, 


The inference intended to be drawn from this statement is 
lain. None but the sound unshaken cathelics can success- 
ully oppose the reasoningsof the unbeliever. None but he 

who denies the authority of human reason, can with any effect 
dispute the modes in which that reason is exercised. 


‘We must conclude from this simple view that, acknowledging 
no authority which irrevocably pronounces on the truths of faith, 
and willing that re man should decide on the choice of dogmas ex- 
cept by the aid of his own reason, the protestants must, to be cone 
sistent with themselves, fall first into Socinianism, and thence pre- 
cipitate themselves into Deism by the mere application of their prin- 
ciple. Seeing that there is nothing fixed in their sect, that their 
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principles determine nothing, that their differeat churches are as 
mith at varivote with each other as with the church of Rome, 
they cannot sincerely persuade themselves that Jesus Christ is the 
amihor of their religion. Hence they are already on the brink of 
deism. 1t is the vice of this method which renders their most ex- 
cellent apologies for the christian religion so very defective.’ . 


Through the remainder of this chapter, the author draws 
with tolerable historical precision, a picture of the origin and 
progress of our reformation, of the various sects to which it. 
gave rise among us, of the introduction of free thinking, and 
the gradual propagation of all the various modes of unbelief. 
In one passage he is betrayed into something like an acknow- 
ledgment of the insufficiency of his own argument, by attri+ 
buting the irretigion of Charles the Second’s reign, more to 
the excessive profligacy and immorality of the times, than to 
any cause cbemecied with our abandonment of the church of 
Rome. How then, when he comes to compare the state of 
Opinions in the worst times of this country, with that which 
prevailed in France during the revolution,’ does he forget 
that the manners of the French nation, previous to that re- 
volution, wete infinitely more corrupt than those of our own 
country, even during the latter years of the Stuart dynasty? 
And,.if to the corruption of manners may be ascribed the 
decay of religion in England, why should not the same causes, 
aggravated to the degree in which we have witnessed it in 
France, have produced that aggravation of the same effect 
which we have also witnessed there ? 

The preservation and recovery of our religion from so deep 
a state of depravity, M. Tabaraud attsibutes entirely to our 
church establishment which, by laying down on its own au- 
thority a certain rule of faith, has tacitly disavowed the very 
principle on which it originally departed from the church of 
Rome,has denied the sufficiency of human reason and ac- 
knowledged the necessity of a fixed and arbitrary guide. The 
catholics are right im attributing this merit to our establish~- 
ment; since, as long as we admit the authority in question, 
we retain a stumbling block in our own path and leave a most 
powerful weapon in the hands of our adversaries. If human 
reason Is an insufficient guide, then the principle of the refor- 
mation was wrong, and the catholic system, as being the most 
ancient, is the only safe religion. ) 

There can be no doubt that, until a reformer arose hardy 
enou h to assert the rights of our reason, there could be: 9 
such thing as systematic infidelity in existence. But the advo- 
cates for treedom of opinion will have no hesitation.in declaring 
‘Such a state-of blind credulity infinitely more disagreeable and 
contradictory to true religion than the widest differences intro- 
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duced by rational and free inquiry. Hewever, in that sense, 
we must be content to admit that the principle of the reforma- 
tion is the parent of infidelity as well as of sound and judicious 
belief. It was natural that, the chain once broken, mankind 
should at first run wild intoall possible diversities and extra- 
vagances of opinion ; and it was also natural that the wander- 
ings of intellect should by degrees subside and settle into a~ 
calm and quiet course of unrestrained belief. The history of 
the reformation in England affords, in fact, one of the most 
honourable testimonies to the truth of Christianity; since 
with all the* licence of thinking which it gave, the cause of 
fidelity has been uniformly triumphant, and even our adver- 
saries acknowledge that her best champions have been found 
among the free and enlightened professors of protestantism, 
That the triumph of religion in this country has not been yet 
more complete, we attribute to the very cause which our ca- 
tholic opponents would set up as the only medium of our sal- 
vation, an exclusive national establishment. When all mankind 
are free to form their opinions, not only legally free, but mo- 
rally so, free from any worldly bias, from the influence of any 
extraneous motive on their judgments, then, and then only, 
will the triumph of religion be absolute and unquestionable. 

We shall next proceed to examine what M. Tabaraud has 
said respecting the several champions of infidelity whose lives 
and doctrines he proposes to exemplify ; and, if we discover in 
this portion of his work any novelty of observation or depth 
of argument or research, in short any thing that should entitle 
it to the praise of originality, we shall make it the subject of a 
future article, 
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Gallery of Prussian Characters, 12mo. Germany. 1808. No 
name of place, of printer or publisher. 


AS we believe that only a very few copies of the present 
work have found their way into. this country - we shall 
present our readers with a rather copious account of its con- 
tents; Itthrows considerable light on the state of the Prus- 
sian court previous to its last fatal rupture with France, and 
shews in some measure the degree of virtue and intellect which 
was to be found in thecouncils of Frederick William EIT. at 
the time when he ventured to attack the colossal power of 
Bonaparte. Most of the portraits, which amount to twenty- 
two, and comprise all the great civili and military charace 


‘ters of the Prussian court, appear in general to be drawn 
Apr. Vol. 14, Rk k 
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with sufficient fidelity and discrimination. The author evi- 
dently understands what mode of policy Prussia ought to have 
pursued previousto that moment of infatuation which impelled 
her to engage in an unequal contest with France, which preci- 
pitated her into that gulphof ruin from which she is never like- 
ly to emerge. 

The first picture in the Gallery is that of general Koekeritz, 
of whom we shall say little, for little deserves tobe said. He 
is designated as having the air of a soldier, but combined with 
such a vacant physiognomy that the duke of Brunswick compared 
his head to a hollow pumpkin without any light within. Yet 
this man, whose principal, passion appears to be good living, 
and whose bosom was no better recipient than an open street 
for the secrets of his sovereign, had no small share in accelerat- 
ing his destruction. ‘ Nothing’ as the author well remarks, 
“ is more easy to corrupt than probity when it is devoid of 
sense.’ Heed this ye sovereigns; and in your councils, let 
moral worth be combined with intellectual sagacity! The 
second picture, which will engage a little more of our aticn- 
tion, is that of Charles William Ferdinand,duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle, grand marshall] in the service of the king of 
Prussia. At different periods of his life the duke of Brunswick 
attracted our admiration and excited our abhorrence, inflamed 
our hate and interested our compassion. Hecertainly display- 
ed military talents of no ordinary kind in the seven years war ; 
and the manner in which he regulated the internal ceconomy of 
his hereditary dominions proves him to have been both bene- 
ficent and wise, and though the proclamation against Franee 
which appeared in his name in 1792 roused the indignant feel- 
ings of every lover of freedom and humanity in Europe, there 
is something in the ultimate issue of his politicaland military 
career, which forcibly arrests our attention, which mitigates 
our aversion, and almost makes us shied tears. 

The author in some measure exculpates the duke of Bruns- 
wick from any share in that proclamation which brought such 
accumulated infamy-on hisname. He says that count Schou- 
lenbourg Kehnert, who was at this time (1792) at the head of 
the department of foreign affairs, ordered one Renffner to com- 
pose this celebrated manifesto. Renffner eagerly embraced 
this opportunity of paying his court to the count, and of grati- 
fying the inveterate animosity which he had conceived against 
the French. The proclamation menaced the capital of France 
with the fate of Jerusalem, if it did not immediately return to 
its allegiance to Louis thesixteenth, But, says the author,‘ no- 
thing could less accord with the character of the Duke of 
Brunswick than such a manifesto. But what could he do? 
could he substitute another for that which he disapproved?” 
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We think that he should have remonstrated with the court of 
Prussia against the impolitic and sanguinary manifesto, and at 
least rather have resigned the command than have put his signa 
ture to such a scandalous production. 

After retiring from the field the duke could no longer ad- 
vise the continuance of the war 3 and after the peace of Basle 
he never encouraged the renewal of hostilities. —In the ten last 
years of his life the duke seems to have experienced the debi- 
litating effects of age ; at beast he could not elevate his faculties 
to a level with the extraordinary phenomena of the times, nor 
would he reform his military experience, and accommodate it 
to the new principles of warfare which theFrench revolution had 
produced. Hence he was an advocate for peace, ‘ and if Prus- 
sia preserved peace for ten years it may be ascribed to his coun- 
sels.” Towards the end of the year 1805 he is said to have 
written to a person of distinction in England, that if the war 
with France were continued, it would for a time destroy the li- 
berty of the continent and be destructive even to the interest 
of Great Britain. Hesaw with secret regret the alliance which 
the court of Berlin was forming with that of Petersburg, and 
he augured nothing but evil from the impolitic league. The 
real object of his last journey to Petersburg is to this day an 
impenetrable mystery. 

Those who had nearest access to his person from the latter 
end of September to the 14th of October found him totally des- - 
titute of energy. The most vigorous measures were requisite 
but nothing could reanimate the lassitude of his frame. * Like 
the Marquis de Lucchesini he indulgedin the fatal delusion 
that Bonaparte would entrench himself behind the Saale in 
Franconia, and keep on the defensive to prove to Europe that 
he was not the aggressor. Allhis arrangements were tormed 
ona false supposition, which was evident at the first glance. 
The French had actually reached Naumbourg before the in- 
fatuated duke could be persuaded that they were on their 
march, It was not till the 13th of October that the veil 
fell from his eyes and that all the danger of his situation stared 
him in the face. Colonel Massenbach, who, on this day spoke 
to him for the last time, told aim frankly that the army was in 
the most deplorable condition; that it was witheut breaa, 
without forage, and after a few rounds were fired would be 
withoutammunition. At this discourse the duke regarded him 

for some time with a fixed look of horror and amaze; after 
which, recovering from the shock, he threw himself into an 
arm chair, and exclaimed in a faint voice, ‘* But my God! is 
there no remedy? Is there then anend of our political’ exis. 
tence!!!” ‘ 
Nothing could retrieve the fatal impolicy of the past: and 
the events of the following ? seem to have consummated the 
a. 
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yuin ofthe Prussian monarchy. On the morning of the battle 
the greatness of the dangerserved to communicate new vigour 
to the duke. 


* He yason horseback in the environs of Armstadt; the.enemy 
suddenly appeared under the cover of a thick mist which concealed 
- both bis numbers and his position. In such circumstances the duke 
was averse from hazarding an attack. He returned rapidly to the 
king, related to him what had happened, and advised the action to be 
delayed till the mist had dispersed, and the whole army could be 
brought into action. This advice was worthy of an experienced 
general ; but it was not pursued.’ 


Nothing more remained for the duke than to put himself 
at the head of his grenadiers and begin the conflict in the 
midst of the mist. But in a short time a musket-ball 
which deprived him of his sight obliged him to quit the 
field. He was conducted to Brunswick and on the approach 
of the French to Altona. He bore his sufferings with ad- 
mirable fortitude, and uttered not a word of impatience nor 
complaint, though his wound must have occasioned excruciating 
pain. He was buried at Ottensen in the same church which 
contains the ashes.of Klopstock and Arminius. 

The next picture is that of prince Hohenlohe, who is de- 


scribed as prodigal, corrupt, vain, ey! personal courage 


but destitute of military capacity. Of Frederic Christian 
Louis, prince of Prussia, known by the name of Louis Fer- 
dinand, we shall say little because we shall have occasion to 
notice his character at fength in another article. He appears 
to have been a person of considerable talents ; but of which the 
usefulness was destroyed and the lustre obscured by those 
vices which the defective education of princes seems almost 
naturally to produce. His character was marked by a degree 
of restless activity, which, if it had taken the direction of the 
arts, and sciences, might have rendered him an ornament and a 
benefactor to his country. As a relief from ennut he seems to 
have plunged into a course of low debauchery ; and in those in- 
tervals when he appeared to emerge from the sway of women, 
and of wine, he became the prey of passions which threatened 
to endanger the safety of the government. 


‘ If,’ says the author, ‘ circumstances had been more favourable, 
he would have acted the part of Cataline, to whom he also bore a 
close resemblance in his pecuniary embarrassments,in his ebriety and 
other excesses.’ 


Levin de Geuseau was seventy-one years of age at the com- 
mencement of the last war between Prussia and France. He 
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was then at the head of the engineers and of the efat-major. 
He was not without talents but he was destitute of genius ; and 
nothing but genius can accommodate itself to new circumstan- 
ces, and to those changes of sentiment and conduct which such 
circumstances require. Geuseau, like many other of the Prus- 
sian officers, would Have been thought equal to his station if 
France had introduced no innovations and reforms into the 
military art. But Geuseau, as if his mind had been only a 
piece of the most stubborn mechanism, persisted in his old 
train of ideas, when the improvements of the enemy required 
one intirely new. The contracted notions of Geuseau had a 
most unfavourable influence on the conduct of the last war. 
To him may be ascribed the want which the army sustained 
of ammunition and provisions. The military hospitals were 
totally unprovided, the fortresses had been suffered to fall 
into decay, and in his neglect, the commanders may find some 
excuse for the apparent facility with which they surrendered 
Magdeburgh, &c. to the enemy, 

Adjutant-general Kleist possessed no commanding talents 
which might have supplied some means of counteraction. to 
the imbecility of Geuseau. ‘ There wasa time,’ says the aue 
thor, ‘ when the destinies of Europe were in the hands of Mol- 
lendorf. This was in 1794, when the French having driven 
the English, the Austrians, and the Dutch, from the Low 
Countries, menaced Holland.’ He was admonished that the 
conquest of Holland would be fatally adverse to the continu- 
ance of the continental war; but Mollendorf, who was insensi- 
ble to any considerations of political interest, suffered the op- 
anew to be lost of saving Europe from the grasp of the 

rench. The apathy, the ignorance, or the selfishness of 
Mollendorf, cdtihiaal with the avarice of some Jews, who had 
entered into a contract with his adjutant, prevented any suc- 
cour from being sent to Holland with that promptitude which 
might have opposed a barrier to the progressof the French. 
After the battle of Jena the Emperor Napoleon a+spected the 
old age of Moilendorf, ‘ he continued his pension without any 
diminution and admitted him to his table and bis concerts.’ 

General Kuchel was a good general of division, but a bad 
commander in chief, His early promotion in the army inflated 
his vanity, and aggravated his presumption. He was brave 
and generous ; but his judgment was too much under the con- 
troul of his passions. He was principally instrumental in pro- 
ducing the war which has desolated his country. The author 
well remarksthat while Prussia had the title of a inilitary state, 
* there was no country in the world where with some excep- 
tions military science was more neglected, unless we honour 
with that name the diurnal exercise of the parade, and the me- 
chanical manoeuvres of a review.’ 
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Of General Blucher, on whom so much praise has been !a- 
vished in the English papers, the author says that he ‘ is agood 
general of division, but he seems not to possess that compre- 
hensive mind which can unite many discordant parts into one 
harmonious whole ; or which can direct an enterprize that re- 
quires extent of foresight, great sagacity in the plan, and great 
skill in the combination of the means. Ile seems to possess a 
genius admirably adapted for a piece-meal. war, a war of petty 
incursion, sudden surprize, and adventurous desperation, where 
the display of personal heroism and even the incautious teme- 
rity of courage are of most avail. All this may be méritorious 
ina general of division, but ‘ a commander in chief,’ as the 
author well remarks, ‘ should direct all his measures against 
the whole force of his enemy without thinking of beating 
him in detail ; for as soon as he is satisfied with this, his 
defeat is inevitable!’ At the battle of Jenait was Blucher who 
precipitated the conflict, and in some measure occasioned the 
defeat which the prudénce of the duke of ‘Brunswick endea- 
voured to prevent. After thebaitle he seems to have acted in 
some measure like a knight-errant,with impetuous bravery, but 
without any concert with his superiors or any regular pee of 
operations. Instead of succouring the corps of prince Hohen- 
iche, he kept aloof even after he was commanded to march to 
his assistance. Blucher is said to have been passionately fond 
of play; and pharo was his favourite occupation. But the 
transcendant merit of a general according to an excellent 
observation, instead of abandoning any thing to chance like a 
pharo-player, tends ratherto exclude fortune from any share in 
theevent. he qualities of a gencral must be wanting in pro- 
portion as he possesses those of a gamester. We hope that this 
observation wiil be appropriated to those whom the cap may 
happen tofit. . The fail of the Prussian monarchy shows what 
in great critical emergencies mustbe the fate- of nations, when 
their security and independence are entrusted to men of subor- 
dinate capacity, to narrow and sordid minds, to faculties torpid 
for want of culture, which have been debilitated by age or para- 
lysed by debauchery. Every great and extensive enterprise 
must fail when there is no unity in the measures by which it 
is to be executed ; and this unity is impossible where genius 
and power are not united in thecouncils of the nation. Hear 
this, O genius of Britain! and summon round the throne the 
wisdom and the virtue of the country before we are sunk in an 
abyss of difficulties from which we never can emotge! ! ! Count 
Kalkreuth, general of cavalry, strongly dissuaded the crusade 
against Francein 1792. In the last war he was appointed to com- 
mand at Dantzic during the siege ; and the manner in which 
he executed his diffieult commission, excited the respectful ag- 
knowledgements even of the enemy, 
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Of general Phoul we shall only say that being.sent by the 
king of Prussia on a mission to Petersburg in 1806, he deserted 
the sovereign who had loaded him with benefits, and entered 
into the service of the emperor Alexander!!! The twelfth and 
pet character in the military department is that of Augustus 

auis de Massenbach, colonel and lieutenant general on the 
staff. The author celebrates in terms of no common praise 
the genius,the virtue, and the patriotism of colonel Massenbach. 
If his counsels had been attended to, the Prussian monarchy 
would not so suddenly have been pushed off its base into a gulph 
of ruin, from which, at least during the imperial sway of Bona. 
porte, it is never likely toemerge. The Prussian power might 
have remained tranquil and unimpaired during the convulsions 
of Europe ; and not only have preserved but have increased her 
grandeur and renown. But the salutary reforms which the pa- 
triotic Massenbach proposed in the political and the military 
system of Prussia were rejected by the dullness which could not 
comprehend their force, by the envy which maligned their ex- 
cellence, by the indolence which shrunk with enervated timidity 
from the exertion which they would have rendered requiste, 
by the apathy which was indifferent to their effects, or by the 
selfishness which preferred its own solitary gratification to the 
safety ofthe state. The decrepitude which seems to have seiz- 
ed both the body and the mind, both the moral and physical part 
of Prussia, had rendered her too torpid to feel the impressions 
of genius or to catch the impulses of patriotism, Massenbach, 
like Fox, was esteemed visionary, till the calamities of. his 
country proved him wise ; but his suggestions were little heed- 
ed till it was too late to put them in execution. 

Massenbach distinguished himself in the campaigns which 
preceded the peace of Basle. Im1794 and 1795 he laboured 
with all his mightto preserve Holland from the grasp of the 
French. Had the advice which Massenbach gave on this o¢e 
casion been followed a new direction would have been given 
tothe destinies of Europe. But the subjugation of Holland by 
the French was accelerated by the negligence, the incapacity, 
and the selfishness of the Prussian agent. After the peace’ of 
Basle, Massenbach on all occasions strenuously dissuaded .the 
renewal of the war. He sawin the probable issue only the ruin 
of Prussia and the aggrandizement of France. He was an enemy 
to the alliance between the court of Berlin and of P:tersburg.; 
he considered it as inauspicious to the interests of Prussia and 
of Europe. He was desirous that Prussia should form sucha 
barrier as would prevent the barbarians of the north from in- 
vading the south. For this purpose he proposed to establish a 
military communication between the Vistula and the Oder, and 
between the Oder and the Elbe. He accordingly designed to 
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fortify a-position in east and another in west Prussia; which 
with Breslau, in Silesia, and with Magdeburg on the Elbe, 
should form four central fortresses, to each of which he would 
have adapted an entrenched and permanent camp. But the 
time in which such a plan might have been realised had passed 
away ; and the boldness with which he predicted the future 
destiny of Prussia was displeasing tothe court. Seeing all his 
plans frustrated and all his hopes vanish, Massénbach fell into 
a profound melancholy, from which he had hardly recovered 
when the great events of 1805 and 1806 again brought him from 
the bosom of contemplative on the stage of active life. Bona- 
arte was on his march to Vienma, and a favourable moment 
had occurred for the interposition of Prussia to check the ag- 
andizement of France and preserve the balance of Europe. 
But Prussia hesitated, temporized, and fluctuated in feeble in- 
decision, till the opportunity for action was lost. Though the 
political theory ofMassenbach was adverse toa war with France, 
yet his patriotism caused him to second the measures of the 
government. When he found that the Prussian army did not 
follow Bonaparte in his rout :o Moravia, he proposed to invade 
the French provinces on the Rhine,in order to make a diversion 
in favour of the Austrian and Russian confederates,and to oblige 
the French emperor todivide his force. Massenbach foresaw 
the consequences to which the languid and irresolute conduct 
of Prussia would lead ; but the precautions of wisdom could 
not avert the ruin of a corrupt and imbecile court!!! ~- « 
After having given so much attention to the military por- 
traits, we shall pass more rapidly over those inthe civil de- 
artments of the state. The second part of this gallery contains 
characters of cabinet counsellors, ministers of state, and litera- 
ti. They are the following, Beyme, Lombard, Count Schou- 
lenbourg,—Kehnert, Count Haugwitz, some other ministers, 
Baron Hardenburg, Count Hoym, M. de Stein, Henry de Bu- 
low. — de Muller, Kiesewelter, Hirt, Boucholz, We 
shall select some characteristic sketches of afew of these dis- 
tinguished personages. 


* On a nearer aquaintance with Count Schoulenbourg’ says the 
author, ‘we saw a man of an imposing exterior, who spoke with 
recision, and who when be wanted reasons to support his opinion, 
would dextrously appeal trem them to his experience, as if it 
were possible for the results of experience to be upposite to reason, 
Another shift which he made use of was to say —‘ These are beau- 
tiful visions but which cannot be practically realized ; this world is 
a world of relations and not of ideas ; we must knuw how to conform 
to circumstances in order to obtain one’s end,’ 
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The following reflections of the author on this subject are full 
of true philosophy, and good sense. 


* It is,’ * xys he, ‘ a very common prejudice with men of business to 
suppose that the knowledge which they want can be acquired only 
in an active life. They seem to be ignorant that the idea which 
produces action must always be anterior to experience. And be- 
sides what is this experience of which they boast? [tis only an as- 
semblage of broken pieces, which has no principles to connect it, 
or which is even contrary to all principles. 1 have often . thought 
that the world would be better governed if those who are entrusted 
with the conduct of affairs breught ideas to business, instead of 
endeavouring to make business the road to ideas. He will never 
reach that point who waits till heis conducted thither by experience, 
for his life is too short for this purpose; and amid the inquietudes ~ 
and distractions of business, there is no leisure for the generaliza- 
tion of facts. In order to mount successfully to the region of ideas, 
study is necessary, or in other words we must augment one’s own 
experience by that of all ages» He who neglects study, because he 
thinks it painful or unnecessary, will do wrong to attach much value 
to his own personal experience, for it must always be very scanty 
and impertect. Lord Bacon, who is certainly a competent judge oa 
this subject, goes so fac as to pronounce that those who have not 
consecrated a great part of their time to study (qui nonin Libris evol- 
vendis operam collocarunt) hive no aptitude for business, and that 
the pitiful experience which they attain will never teach them the 
right measures which they ought to pursue,” 


These remarks are verified not only inCount Schoulenbourg, 
a large part of whose life was passed in the details of office un- 
der three sovereigus, but in the late Mr, Pitt, who was versed 
in the routine ot administration for near twenty years. But 
though this latter gentleman, whom his contemporaries have 
called agreat man, but whom posterity will more correctly ap. 
preciate, was so well skilled in all the practical forms of offici- 
al experience, he was only very superficially read in books. He 
had not leisure, in libris evulvendis operam collucare, nor had 
he any sufficient interval of repose in the distraction of business 
for the generalization of the observations which he had made, 
nor of the facts which had come within his cognizance. Hence, 
though he was splendidly +? he was never profoundiy 
wise. He had not, like Mr. Fox, augmented the comparative- 
ly diminutive stock of his own experience by the experience of 
all ages. Hence none of his measures were formed on a 
comprehensive scale ; they were not a great and perfect whole, 
but merely a patch-work of temporary expedieats. Theyevin- 
ced rather subtlety of artifice than depth of reflection, and ra~ 
ther mechanical adroitness than philosophical investigation. 


¢ 
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‘The life of Count Schoulenbourg,says the author, ‘shews how high 
aman may rise in particular circumstances by a mere fitness to bea 
tool,and how low he may fall in others by a total want ofmerit. If 
he ever had any affection, it was for the Jews whom he loved for the 
baseness with which they know how to pay their court to great men,’ 


The early education of Count Haugwitz, says the author, 
musthave been very bad, since it did not teach him to feel 
that itis necessary to excite respect if we wish to conciliate 
esteem. Atone period of his life Haugwitz repaired to Lava- 
ter in order to be instructed in the mysticism of his art.—La- 
vater is said at first to have been prepossessed in favour of the 
count from acertain resemblance which he imagined between 
him and a head of Christ. But notwithstanding his eccentrici- 
ties Lavater had too much discernment to be long deceived ; 
and he told his friends to beware of the young count,for he had 
never seen so much immorality under spch a masque. Fre- 
deric William I1. interested by the agreeable physiognomy of 
ene placed him in the diplomatic department, ‘ for 
which’ says the author, * he was not better prepared than many 
others who are indebted for their education toa French gover- 
ness and a dancing master.’ During the important transactions 
which signalized the close of 1805, Haugwitz was sent at the 
end of October on a special mission to Bonaparte to make pro- 
posals of peace. But the French emperor did not give him an 
audience till after the battle of Austerlitz. ‘On the news of 
this battle which was not favourable to his mission he cried out 
in the presence of: Talleyrand: Good God! We have con- 
quered!’ This piece of effrontery is in unison with his cha- 
racter. A scene which took place between Haugwitz and the 
Jew Ephraim, who was well known at Berlin by the name of 
privy counsellor Ephraim, will show some light on the gro- 
veling vulgarity of the man. This Jew passed for a profound di- 
ver into political secrets which he retailed to his weak or cre- 
dulous employers. Even the late duke of Brunswick is said 
not to have disdained the services of Ephraim; who like a 
lurcher was incessantly sneaking from one ambassador’s hotel 
to another in order to nose the secrets of the diplomatic trade. 
This mean and contemptible fellow was almost daily with 
Count Haugwitz with whom he appears to have been on terms 
of great familiarity.—At the beginning of. September, when 
war became inevitable between Prussia and France, Ephraim 
waited on the count in order to obtain the knowledge of certain 
particulars by which he might oblige the French ambassador, 
when the following dialogue ensued,of which Ephraim made no 
secret among his friends. ° 


* Ephraim, But what will the public say of your excellency when 
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it learns that you are now actually desirous of a war with France, 


which was not the case last year when circumstgnces were more fa- 
yourable. 


* Haugwitz. The public may kiss my ** **, 


* Ephraim. The public will then taste the ***®* ofa minister’é 
**8 8 . 


What must be the corruption of a state in which such a dia- 
logue could take place between a babbling, fetid, and perfidious 

éw, and a minister for foreign affairs !!! 

We shall now bring this article’ to a close. Most of the 
characters are well drawn, and some with a masterly hand. 
The work may be read with great advantage in the present times 
for as it serves to develop the causes by which a once great an 
powerful state has heen reduced to the very brink of annihila- 
tion, it may act as a useful monitorto other governments, and 

articularly to our own, to avoid the same errors to which 
Prussia owes her present state of abject subjugation, It par- 
ticularly admonishes other governments not to trust the con- 
duct of their affairs to weak and inefficient ministers, fo men 
enfeebled by age, wasted by debauchery, contracted by igno- 
rance or degraded by vice.—An English translation of this im- 

rtant and interesting volume is already'in the press, and will 
be shortly published by Mr. Mawman in the Poultry. 
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Art. VII.—Gallerie Preussischer Charactere, aus der Franzo- 
sischen- hardschrift tibersetzt. 12mo. Germanien, +807. 


THIS is a German translation of the aboye work. We have 
compared it with the original and find that though it is ingene- 
ral faithful and correct, there are a few omissions in some pla- 
ces and additions in others. 





Art. VIIL.— Ausflug, von Constantinopel nach Brussa in 
' Kkeinasientm Jahre 1793. 


Excursion from Tonstantinople to Brusa, in Asia Minor, in 
the Year 1793. By Ignatz von Brenner. With an En- 
graved Viewof Brusa. 1¢mo. Viennaand Triet. 1808. 
imported by a Gentleman from the Continent. ~ 


THE author of this pleasing work passed ten years of his 
life in a diplomatic situation at Constantinople. He undertook 
this little tour in .1793, and seven years after he corrected his 
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journal on the spot. The present aspect of Turkey, which can. 
not but be highlyinteresting to those who speculate on the politi- 
cal changes which that country is soon likely to undergo, is said 
principally to have induced the author to publish this descrip- 
tion of the antient capital of the sultans of the house of Osman. 
* It was almost the fashion,’ says the author, ‘ for every 
stranger whom curiosity or business a. to Constantinople 
to visit the neighbouring town,which in the fourteenth century 
was the rival of Byzantium, as well as the principal seat and 
in some measure cradle of the Osmanic dynasty ; which after- 
wards rose to such a tremendous pitch of power.’ The author 
in company with a triend leftConstantinople on the roth of May 
1793,0n the eve of the feast of the great Bairam,and embarked 
on board a boat which was to convey them across the Propontis 
to Mudania and Scylace on the Asiatic shore. The sea was un- 
ruffied and the night pera serene. The author speaks 
in terms of rapture of the splendid spectacle which Constanti- 
nople exhibited on the night of the Bairam, when the mina- 
Tets were hung with innumerable lamps, and at the distance 
appeared like so many piliars festooned with globules of fire. 
‘his magnificent exhibition attracted the attention of our travel- 
lers till the towers and domes of the capital sunk in distance, 
when sleep took the place of admiration, till they landed the 
next morning at Mudania. This place is said to be tolerably 
built, and to be chiefly inhabited by Greeks. The back ground 
rises into smiling hilis covered with vines. Between these 
vineyards the author kept the road which imperceptibly led to 
a height from which the wide vale of Brusa at once burst upon 
his view. 8 
The first object which attracted his eye on entering this charm- 
ing vale was mount Olympus, which terminates the prospect 
to the north east; atthe foot of which Brusa is built. 


* With solemn majesty Olympus raises his white summit to the 
clouds; the bow of the ethereal arch seems to rest upom his shoul. 
ders, and his head, which is covered with mists, to be the thunderer’s 
throne. As our traveller advanced nearer the city of Brusa, it 
appeared to recede from his approach. The multitude of trees with 
which it is surrounded, conceal it from the eye till within the 
distance of half a league. The whole border of the vale is shaded 
with mulberry trees which are intersected by. a maze of paths, 
which are rendered almost impassable during the torrent-rains 
or the melting of the snows. The author left Mudania about noon, 
and about six in the evening he arrived at Brusa. He passed through 
a miserable gate into the quarter of the Jews; where he was hospi- 
pitably entertained at the house of a French merchant.’ 

* Brusa, antiently Prusa, and which is called Bursa by the Turks, 
was confessedly We principal town in Bitbynia, It lies in lone 
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gitude 46/40” and in latitude 39'52”, Historians are not agreed about 
its origin; many, as Pliny, ascribe it to Hannibal, but others with 
more probability to Prusias the Bythinian king whom his contempoe 
raries regarded as a paragon of policy.’ 


In the ne of the Hegira 717, (Chr.1318) Osman the First at- 
tempted the conquest of Brusa, but the brave resistance of the 
inhabitants defeated the pur of the Sultan. Before the 
death of Osman in the year of the H. 726 (Chr. 1326) his son 
succeeded’ in getting possession of the town by cunning and 
persuasion ; and after his accession to the throne, he remov~ 
ed the seat of government from Jenisei to this place. From 
this period Brusa has been considered as the principal town in 
Asia Minor, though Murad I. the successor of Orchan, trans- 
ferred his court to Adrianople, and none of the reigning sultans 
after him made it their constant residence. 

The population of Brusa is computed at present at 100,000 
souls ; but this seems beyond the truth, even though 6000 Ar- 
menians, 3500 Greeks, and 1200 Jews are taken into the ac- 
count. ‘The original town, which is inhabited only by Turks, 
contains about 13000 houses. In the suburbs, wheré the Jews 
and christians reside, the number of houses are reckoned at the 
utmost at from 4000 to 5000. The number of mosques is propor- 
tionally large. Report numbers them at 366, but they are not 
much distinguished by external nor internal decorations. The 
most antient was erected by Sultan Orchan. But that is far 
more beautiful which on account of its size is ealled Ula Dsche- 
my or the great mosque. In this are seen some few traces of 
a oe taste, but which vanished with the declensio# of the 
eastern empire, and its degeneracy is still visible in the present 

ossessors of the country. Like the Pantheon at Rome, trans- 

rmed into a christian church,it receives its sober light from a 
round opening in the dome which is suspended on elegant pii- 
lars over the nave. Inthe middle of the temple, directly under 
the opening, a fountain of the purest water gushes up from a 
large marble bason. The author seems to have been charmed 
with the effect which was produced on him by this well imagin- 
ed structure. 


* The simplicity of the plan,” says he,‘ the mysterious clear-—oh- 
seure, and the soft melancholy murmut of the pearly stream con- 
trasted with the solemn stillness which prevails through the whole 
building, inspires the feeling of reverence and devotion." 


Beyond the suburbs on a little but steep hill covered with 
many ruins, there is a mosque which was formerly a Greek 
church, the interior as well as the exterior surface is of white 
marble. On the road which leads to the baths, there is ano- 
ther, which serves as a burying-place for different princes of 
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of the blood-of Osman, but which has more the appearance of 
a state prison, than an imperial sepulchre. 


*Nothing,’says the author,‘can be more romantic than the view from 
this height. The town, which lies below, was admirably adapted 
to be the residence of the proud masters of a powerful Asiatic 
state, Inthe front the sight wanders over a vast extent of vale, 
which, sprinkled with villages, gardens and groves, is stretched out 
like a variegated carpet beneath ; intve back ground, Olympus with 
his precipitous sides shaded with deep forests, and his summit 
crowned with whiteclouds rises majestically to the skies. Those 

alaces are now only a heap of ruins, a nod from which would once 
Saas made the world tremble, from the banks of the Tigrisand Eu- 
phrates to the Mediterranean, and from the Euxine to the source of 
the Danube.’ 

*Some words wich fell from our guide,’ says the author, ‘ excited 
the desire of seeing the ARSENAL, which is inthe neighbourhvod of 
these ruins. For this purpose the permission of the governor was 
necessary. This arrived in about half anhour, and we had to wait 
about the same time till the key belorging to the padlock of the 
little iron gate was founc. This was at last opened; and we were 
conducted across a kitchen garden to a ditch of considerable depth; 
which we passed, not without danger, over a narrow and crazy 
plank, to an ill formed tetrace which was not more than a few yards 
in circumference. In this place, under the open sky lay the artillery 
of Brusa, consisting of four wretched cannon, thrown negligently on 
some boards ; we may suppose that their carriages have long since 
crumbled intodust. What a falling off from, the expectations which 
the high sounding name (of ArnsENaL) had produced !” 


Under the terrace above mentioned, the author tells us 


© is a wide subterraneous vault, into which we crawled through @ 
low haif-choaked up door. Within it appears to be about twelve yards 
square, and fourteen or sixteen high. On the wall, which must 
be at least nine feet thick, is painted an immense snake, which, 
actording to our conductor, was once an inhabitant of this spot. 
In the walls are several openings above one another, which seem to 
lead to as many rooms, but for want of a ladder, we had no 
means of exploring the fact. ‘The whole building is still firm and 
uninjured. But we could not procure any information whether it 
served as a place of security for treasure, asa prison, or for any 
other purpose.’ 


The walls round the old town and the little citadel are pro- 
vided with towers, according to the antignt method. But 
since Brusa has ceased to be the residence of the Osmanic 
dynasty, they have fallen to decay. Formerly they might 
have made an obstinate resistance, but in the present state of 
military science, they would not be tenable, as they are 
commanded at many points from tlic hills above. The au- 
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thor gives the following instance of what he calls the insatiable 
curiosity of the Turkish women, with respect to every thin 
in an Kuropeandress. While his companions were employe 
at sore distance in endeavouring to decypher ati olds Greek 
inscription, which had been employed in building the walls 
of the town, he sat down by himself on a block of stone, in 
4 contemplative ‘mood. While he was in this situation, 
some Turkish women approached the spot. At first they’ 
kept at a respectful distance eyeing him from head to foot ; the 
whisper circulated among them ; and they seemed to hold a 
council whether they should draw neareror pass on. As acci- 
dentally no one was nigh they adopted the first resolution. The 
author determined to remain passive and mute. Ina moment 
he was surrounded by these veiled beauties; one took off his hat, 
another untied his cravat, a third unbuttoned his waistcoat ;—= 
they now tittered and laughed very heartily, and indulged in 
their remarks without suspecting that the author understood 
what they said. ‘The author adds that he does not know wite- 
ther the research of these curious dames would have pro- 
ceeded farther, or whether his patience would have been equal 
to the trial, but luckily the appearance of some men put anend 
to the dilemma and relieved him from his embarrassment. 

Brusa possesses some warm mineral baths, to which it is at 
present in some measure indebted for its fame. They are said 
to be useful in removing many of the consequences of syphilis § 
but are more particularly famed for the alleviation of rheuma- 
tic pains, The different springs are characterised by a differ- 
ence of temperature as much as by the quality of proportion of 
the ingredients. One has more sulphur, another moreiron, and 
some a mixture of both; but, what is most remarkable is, 
that close to a spring which will boil an egg in a few seconds, 
another spring bubbles up which is as cold as ice, 

Onbe rgth of May the author set out to ascend the top of 
mount Olympus. “This mountain was formerly the abode 
of numerous monks ; but it has for some time been frequented 
by none but Nomadic Turkomans, who drive their. herds sie 
ther for pasture in.the summer and disturb the security of the 
neighbouring country. This mountain may be divided into 
diferent regions which are characterised by different vegetable 
products. First there is a gradually ascending border of culti- 
vated land and mulberry-trees ; next of oats and chesnuts; thea 
of firs, pines and bushes,while the highest top, which during the 
greatest part of the year, is covered with snow and ice, is mer- 
ged in the clouds.—After a journey * more than five Teagués, 
which the heat of the sun rendered extremely difficult, the du- 
thor reached the upper region ofOlympus. Here the productiv® 
powersof nature gradually disappear, and eternal wintér mounts 
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his frozen throne. The prospect in a clear day isincomparably 
grand; ‘ In the north Chstpatiod le and the Black sea ; before 
_ you the Propontis arid the coast of Thrace ; in the south a chain 

of hills in which the plain of Troy and the mystic Ida are in- 
cluded.’ The mists, which floated in the distant horizon, pre- 
vented the author from enjoying the whole of this prospect, but 
he was sufficiently recompensed by the landscape that was 
spread out beneath his feet. 


- © The diversities of green with which the vale of Brusa was embel- 
lished were here exalted by the dark foliage of little romantic woods 
and there pervaded by glittering streams. Here was a sweet inter- 
change of vineyards and bowers ; herds of cattle animated the flow- 
ery field ; while the impetuous Nilufer*, now vanished from the 
sight and now re-appeared amid villages and towns till it was at last 
quite lost behind the hills’—* We delayed our departure,’ says the 
author ‘ till the declining sun told us to be gone.’ 


The author next visited Appollonia, or Abdiilliont as it is calle 
ed by the Turks. This town is situated about six leagues to the 
south-west of Brusa on a lake of the same name, and on a neck 
of land, which during the rising of the water is connected with 
the main land only by a bridge. The lake itself is surrounded 
bya chain of hills, and viewed from the north, has a very pic- 
turesque appearance. Tothe left some hills rising perpendi- 
cularly one above another seem like so many colossal forms, 
while the town peers directly above the waves, Boats and sails 
are every’‘moment passing to the Rhindacus by which the lake 
not far from Mahalitsch empties itself into the sea of Marmora. 
The circumference may measure about ten leagues. 

Apollonia, says the author, is for the most part inhabited by 
Greeks. They appear to liveon singularly good terms with the 
Turks, many of whom speak their language, which, except in 
this place and in Cyprus and the Morea, is seldom the case. 
They carry on a large trade in fish, particularly cod and carp, 
with which the lake abounds ; and in silk of a beautiful species 
of which the country-produces about six thousand teffet t ina 

ear, , 
: The trade of Brusa consists principally of raw and manu- 
‘factured silk. Of the first about eighty thousand teffet 
are usually produced in a good year, in the town and its imme- 
_ diate environs, which at the medium price of thirty piastres a 
teffet will amount to two millions and four hundred thousand 





* Niluferor Ni/ufar suji. The wood-stream which runs through the whole length 


of the vale of Brusa. 
+ The teffet weighs 600 drachms oF J 44 ocka. 








~ 
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piastrés, The greater part of this article is sent abroad. The 
importance of the silk manufacture tnay be dis¢értied fioth this 
circumstance that it is sufficient to keep seven hundred looms 
constantly émployed. The number of pieces of silk and silk- 
stuff which are every. yeat transported to Constantinople, Smyr- 
na and Egypt amount to about one hundred and twenty-six 
thousand. If we reckon the mean value at eighteen piastres 
the piece, this article will producetwo, millions two hundred 
and sixty thousand piastres. These stuffs are generally prized 
in Turkey on account of their beauty and their strength. | hey 
are prepared accotding to any pattern which is desired.. And- . 
ther branch of trade, but which properiy only passesthrough 
Brusa, is that of tobacco-pipe elay. It is found in abundance 
in the mountains of Eskischehir behind Brusa.. The gréatest 
part is sent into Germany and Russia, and furnishes not only a 
competent subsistence to s¢ven or eight hundred persons, but 
rocures to the town of Eskischehir itself a yearly profit of two 
frindved and fifty thousand piastres. At first thisearth is moist 
_ aad heavy ; but the watery particles soon vanish on an éxpo- 
sure to the air, whén it becomes hard and of an astonishing 
levity conmpated with the thickness and fineness of its parts. 
It is susceptible of a certain polish, and may be cut and turned 
intd any divetsity of form. . ‘ 
The culture of the vine about Brusa is not considerable but 
sufficient for thé wants of the town and neightouthood. The 
soil itself: woald admit, fidt only an increase but an improve. 
ment of this product, and would furnish the inhabitants with 
a fiew and lucrative branch of trade, as the wines which are 
made here are very agreeable in their kind. Bt the oppres- 
‘sion of thé government,combined with the indolence of the in- 
habitants, presents almost insuperable obstacles to all improve- 
ment, hile the author was at Brusa the government of the 
place was vested in the hands of Ajan Ahmed Effendi, a per- 
son of great respectability and worth, to whom the author had 
procured some recommendations from the Reis Effendi and 
other Tutkish ministers. ; 
_ © He received,’ (we translate bis own language,) ‘ and treated 
us with distinguished courtesy during our stay. We constantly 
found him in a very spacious pavilion, the windows of which looked 
into the garden. This room was fitted upin the usual style; but 
what rendered it peculiarly agreeable was a fountain which dashing 
from a bason fell into a long marble reservoir in the middle of the 
apartment, when, it glided out of sight. ‘This fountain produced a 
more romantic effect in the evening, when according to the Turkish 
fashion, large silver lamps are placed on wooden stands in the. centre 
of the room, over which they diffuse only a faint and ambi 


light, while the stillness which prevails without, leaves the ear at 
Arp. Vol. 14. ~~ 
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leisure to listen with uninterrupted complacency to the liquid mur- 
mur of the bubbling fountain.’ 





© Water is generally reckoned among the favourite gratifications 
of the East; the climate and the religion make. “it an article of 
transcendent necessity ; education and custom complete the decided 
inclination. The water is what is first praised.or censured in any 
place. When the Turk makes an excursion into the country he is 
anxious to spread his catpet on the banks of a fippling-brook ; in 
the vicinity of a luke, or at least of some piece of water, where with 
his pipe negligently depending from his mouth, he ties or sits for 
hours or during the whole day, till he is called.back to his. harem 
by the setting sun.’ 





*‘H the Turks possess a summer-house or garden a fountain must 
be introduces, though the stream should not be thicker thane 
thread.’ : Bis” 


They are particularly fond of the murmuring,of water, -be- 
cause it invites repose, and in general, of every thing which 
softly steeps the sense in oblivious delight. 

Must what the author says of the habitual taciturnity of the. 
Turks be ascribed to constitutional gravity, or the effect.ofia - 
despotic government, which narrows the topics of conversation 
while it generates a suspicious reserve, and prevents that open 
gaiety of heart which delights to express allthat it feels, and 
which can hardly be silenteven when it lias nething.to say, 


¢ Friends and acquaintance will pass half aday together,. end 
many will linger at a coffee-house without opening their mouths once 
in an hour; yet they hardiy ever complain of the oppressive tedi- 
ousness of the time, though they Have nothing to engage their at- 
tention but the volumes wf smoke which are. incessantly rolling 
from their pipes.’ 





* Sociability, according to our ideas of the word, cannot in gene- 
ral be reckoned among the virtues of Islamism. — [t is not the sym- 
pathetic charm of confidential intercourse, so much as necessity, or 
some purticular object, which with them causes the intercourse of 
man with man. The reason must besought not in the natural cha- 
racter of the people, but in the exclusion of the softer sex, which 
is admirably fitted vo tie the tender cord by which the social circle is 
held together by a permanent variety of delight.’ 





‘Tam,’ says the author, ‘ obliged to Ahmed Effendi for the most 
delicious moment of my life. A Greek had assisted a christian in 
escaping from slavery. He was accused, convicted, and condeinned 
to death, What appeared a capital transgression to the fanatic 
Mahommedan, was in our eves a glorious deed. We resulved to 
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leave notLing untried. to save this friend of man. (It.was in the‘powef" 
of Agar to gratify the desire which we: cherished.) We urged, dur. 
Tequest to bim with importunate earnestiess,, but, professions, of, 
good will, which could not contravence the septence ofthe Koraa,, 
were all that we could obtain fromhim. Every unsuccessful is & 
diminished our hope, but not our zeal, Bat even the last. ray f 
hope was extingdished, when ta our redoubled importunities, on the 
evening before the execution, Ahmed Effendi gave us to understand 
that all further exertions would pot serve us-and would oniy distress 
him. Nevertheless at the’momeat before the period of execation, 
we again hasténed into Big presence. He’ Was surrounded ‘by the 
principal persons of thé town.’ We had hardly taken o uh ties 
when he ordered the condemned to be brought befote hilt. i 
happy man drew near dragging his heavy iron chaitis, ‘Pls ‘lips 
were white, bis cheeks’ ‘etaciited* and pale. Keeping’ his*eyes 
stealfastly fixed on the ground, he awaited the awful dignal’ tor his 
execttion. At this critica! moment a solemn siletice reigued in the 
spacious hall, and oureyes hang in anguish on the fips of Ahmed: 
At last pointing to us he said, ** [make your life a present tu’ those: 
‘gentlenren... Go! und thank them for it”’ » OH 


On his return to Constantinople, the author visited Gemlick, 
which is af the farthest recess oe a bay of thatname. This. place 
under the Greek emperors possessed a fortress of such ps 
that Sultan Ofchan beseiged it for a year,.before he, could, 
force it to surreader, Here the author and his party supped with. 
the archbishop, and had an opportunity, of knowing experi-, 
mentally the exccllent taste and diversity of the fish that are. 
found in the bay. Here he found the coaversation more free, 
but he says, that the trade of the place is confined to. the fruit. 
which is carried to the capital. At Gemligk in ihe: fore court, 
of a Grecian monastery, the author was very seriously she 

a long stoné on which, it was said that the holy fathers. of. the. 
council of Nice had sat anddrank coffee! ! ! Pious men! t!Egre- 
gious saints!!! Would that you had employed yourselves more 


in drinking coffee, and less in fabricating creeds!!! Our 


author took ship at Gemlick, and before he reached Constanti- 
nople touched at the-Prince’s island, which he describes with 
appafent fidelity and eloquenc.. oy 








Arr, LX— 4a kdaten und Charakerziige, &c. $e: : 


Anccdotes and characteristic Traits of Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia. \2mo, Berlin. 1807. Imported by a 
private hand. K, 
THIS author is a wore unreserved-admirer of Prince Fer- 

dinand of Prussia than 7, oor of the-Gallery of Prussian 
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Portraits, but we do not think that he appreciates the merits 
and defects, the light and shade of his character with such force 
of remark or nicety of discrimination. The author is rather 
a panegyrist than the historian of his life; and he has brought 
together an assemblage of anecdotes, the object of which is to 
prove that Prince Ferdinand possessed all the qualities of a 
great and anamiable man. To the latter part of the praise we 
can more readily subscribe than to the first, for though he does 
not appear to us to have been distinguished by any singular 
elevation of mind or grandeur of character, yet we are ready 
to admit that he was generous, humane, and often liberal in 
the extreme. His character exhibited a continual deviation 
from common rules, but these deviations were such as give 
him a title to be denominated rather singular than great. They 
evinced rather a wayward eccentricity of disposition than real 
sublimity of. mind. There was a frivolity in his pursuits 
which was very unbecoming in a prince; and which tovk 
greatly from the respect which by a more judicious applica- 
tion of his faculties, he might have attained. When a prince 
stoops to be the associate of fiddlers and buffoons, the dignity 
of his station cannot atone for the degradation of his taste. 
Ferdinand certainly possessed talents which, if they had been 
matured by more diligent and judicious culture, might have 
raised him to a level’ with the great, and have rendered him 
net only an cee of admiration to the vulgar, but of respect 
to the wise. His capacity seems to have been above the com- 
mon level ; his perceptions were quick, his imagination lively, 
and his general powers of that plastic kind which can readily 
accommodate themselves to preat varieties of exertion. There 
was in the interior of his frame a spirit of- restless activity 
which caused his #.ind in some degree to prey upon itself ; but . 
the perpetual motion of his intellect seemed always to be oc- 
cupied more by little and shewy, than by great and serious 
occupations, suited to the sphere in which he moved. Like 
many persons of a lively sensibilitv, he seems throughout life 
to have been governed more by impulse than reflection, more 
by momentary whim than by deliberate choice. But the sympa- 
thies of his nature,were so attuned to charity,that he seems not 
to have beheld distress without a desire to relieve it, and this 
desire was inhim an impetuous force which excited to the re- 
lief of the object without being allayed by any subordinate 
conside:ations. Hence his generosity was often prodigally 
lavished, and never sufficiently discriminate. But it exhibited 
proots of a kind and feeling he. rt which those in high stations 
can seldom evince, whatever may be their other defects, with. 
out being enthusiastically beloved. When we see the unre- 
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strained profusion of his. liberality combined with more 
than ordinary affability, we cannot be surprized at the popu» 
larity which he obtained among the lower orders, and at thé 
affectionate warmth with which his memory is cherished by 
his associates. ; , 
He was too apt to drink to excess; and like most oes 
in his station, he was rather licentious in his amours. But ad 
author intimates that love,or a grosser passion which hardly « 
serves the name, never incited him to transgress the boutida- 
ries of morality. To this we cannot give aft uneoriditional as- 
sent ; though we must say that of persons in similar situations, 
and possessing similar opportunities of sensual indulgence.many 
appear to have been more vicious in the use. The last act of 
his life, by whichhis friends hope to canonize him as a hero, 
seems to us rather to mer reprobation than to be a fit 
for panegyric. His death must be regarded rather as the actof 
thoughtless desperation than of deliberate bravery; rather ofa 
man tired of life himself than of a general who was'studious.of 
preserving the lives of his troops; rather of a gamester Who had 
thrown his last stake than of a patriot who is lavish of his life 
only when the sacrifice can benefit his conntry. Prussia could 
reap no benefit fromthe death of Ferdinand in the cireumstan- 
ces in™which he was wantonly prodigal of existence. He was 
neither a Codrus nor a Curtius, whose could avert thedes> 
tiny of an empire. Herode rather like a frantic baechanal.thanw: 
sober-minded.general into the midst of the Freneh troops when, 
opposed by superior numbers, he might have retired without 
disgrace. When surrounded by the enemy, who were anxiogs to 
save his life, he refused every proffer of quarter, and made ® 
chivalrous display of courage and contempt of death, from 
which his country could derive neither advan:age nor renown, 
Temerity ought not to pass for heroism, nor to usurp the same 
recompence of fame. : 
We:shall now translate a few of the anecdotes from the col-~ 
lection which the author has furnished of the public and pri- 
vate, the civil, and the military virtues of the prince. {nm very 
early life he is said to have exhibited many proofs of a benevo- 
lent disposition. The pocket-money which he was allowed | 
was principally disbursed in acts of charity. i dinipcare 


‘ When only ten years of age he said to one of his friends, 1 wish 
that I had every year a million at my disposal that I might make 
every one happy and comfortable around me.’ 

‘Sometimes for want of satisfactory employment he deyoe 
ted bimself to the fine arts to which he manifested a lively attache 
ment. He was passionately fond of music, and was not only a prac- , 
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tical Performer but a skilfull composer. Mahy successful pieces pro» 
ceéded irom lim in early life. © Lather’s motto 
Wer hicht liebt wein, weib and gesang 
Der bleibt en marr sein levetilang ! 
Who loves not wine, women and song, 


Remains a fvol all his life long. 
was exclusively bis.’ 


* En the year 1793, Louis was with the Prussian army at Frank- 
fort on the Muin: He soon became acquainted with all the celebra- 
ted musicians of the place, who, captivated by bis attractive mahners 
and his taste for the art, collected around him. Atthis time a fo- 
feign musician who had been reduced by long sickness toa state of 
indigence, brought a letter of recommendation to one of the sons of 
harmony at this place.’ 


As this unfortunate artist displayed a considerable degree of 
musical talent, the person to whom he had been. recommended 
waited on Prince Ferdinand to consult with him on the sub- 

. The'prince advised the arrangement of a concert in 
which the individual might have an opportunity of displaying 
his powers, and very condescendingly offered to take his place 
among the performers and play a sonata on the piano for his be- 
nefit. The Prince’s name was announced in the bills, which 
produced a large and respectable assemblage of persons and 
procured a considerable subscription for the indigent musician, 
The prince performed his part to the admiration of the company. 
Atthe end of the entertainment the poor foreigner, thrillin 
owith gratitude,went up to the prince with tears of joy to testify 
A® obligation: : 

€ Do -not mention it, says the prince with gredt good humour, I 
&m,glad that J had an opportupity of serving you ; and besides I had 
the satisfaction to see that my logi¢ was not erroneous, The full house 
answered my expectation ; [ suppose people think that a prince 
must understand every thing better than ordinary men, and conse- 
quently be a more expert musician. You have afforded me an op- 
portunity of being convinced of the truth of my hypothesis, -1 am 
accordingly much obliged to you for this, and so we are quits.’ 


” Such an occurrence must have added greatly to the populari- 
ty of the prince among the vulgar ; but weare of opinion that if 
he had given the musician a sym of money ‘he would equally 
have gratified his generosity without degrading his dignity by 
an occupation unsuitable to his character. : 

On one occasion when the prince was in Minden, he met 
witha poor French emigrant, who was begging his bread, 


‘ What were you in France? said the prince.—A flourishing 
iradesmun in @ provincial town, \.bo had a house and shop. Was 
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it as large as that? said the princé, pointing to a house ae in 
which theré was a shopkéeper in a smal! way of business. The emi- 
grant replied thatit was, . Wait a little } said the prince, and wént 
away. He soon same back in good spirits and said, That house 
there, with the shop is shall Sa ct you may take possession of 
itin eight days. He had gone and prevailed on the shopkeeper to 
part with his house and stock to the emigrant for the sum_of 10,000 
dollars.” ~ pi 


This is one of those acts of magnificent generosity of which 
we love to read and which every benevolent heart would wish 
for the capacity constantly torealize. Charity appears to have 
operated on the conduct of Ferdinand less by principle than by 
impulse ; but the impulses which governed him on these occa- 
sions were often those which seem to elevate man toa level 
with higher orders of existence. Benevolence is by no means 
a cold calculating quality ;—but still that benevolence is pro- 
ductive of the most diffused good, which, while it follows the 
primary impulses of a sympathizing heart, is not altogether un- 
reflecting and inconsiderate. 

The Author gives the following instance of the morality by- 
which the prince was governed in his amours. As the author 
assures us that the story is not a romantic fiction but a simple 
relation of facts we shall not dispute his veracity but present 
our readers with a faithful translation of the whole transac~ 
tion. 

©‘ When (Prince Ferdinand) was a young man, previous to the 
march of the Prussians against France in the year 1792, he fell in 
love withan officer’s wife who was a very charming-woman, and who, 
as was generally known, had been married to her present spouse 
against her own inclinations and only tocomply with the command 
of her relations. Probably the consciousness of this might have in- 
cited the prince to cultivate the acquaintance of a lady of such cap-- 
tivating beauty: He went often to the house and ‘the oftener he 
went the more be perceived the disparity between her and her hus- 
band. It is no wonder if with his propensity to the pleasures.of life, 
if with the loveliness of a woman who lived unhappily with her hus- 
band, with the spirit of the times whichtn such cases diminishes her 
scrupulosity:—it is no wonder if he thought that he might be happy 
while the lady obtained some compensation for the misery of her lot. 
Besides he was far from being a friend of the husband, who at times. 
behaved without much ceremony to his wife. 1 willnot,’ says the 
author ‘take upon me entirely to defend the selfishness which there 
is in this reasoning, nor the want of a rigorous morglity, though 
in such circumstances and in these selfish times there is hardly: one 
young man ina thousand who wpuld have felt differently on the 
subject ;—but he was a man, and hestemed favoured by. the friend- 
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ly smile of jhe goddess Opportunity. But let us proceed with the 
story. One evening he was alone with the enamoured fair, and se- 
cure from every possibility of disturbance. He made her acquaint- 
ed with the feelings of his heart and begged fora reciprocal gratifi- 
cation. She was mute; she beckoned him to be gone; her bosom 
beayed with sighs ard tears trickled down her checks; but ia these 
tears, in these sighs of an agonizing heart the spirit of virtue was 
struggling for the mastery with the demon of luxuriating sense. The 
Prince became more pressing. Young man, said the lady, 1 am un- 
happy ; would yon take advantage of it? my misery dues pat give me 
any right to yiglate my duty. J will not oppose you like a heroine 
in romance ; but I cannot bea wanton that trifles with the sulemni- 
ty of an oath.-—I am a wire! Lonis reminded her of all the misery 
which had sprung from this connection, and again urged his suit with 
redoubled vehemence ; but she remained firm, and repeated her de- 
termination. The Prince at last went away provoked and out of 
hamour. She called him back and said with a faultering voice; I 
know myself and think also that I know you, [ accowlingly venture 
to make this confession. You know not what a difficult contest [ 
had to sustain before I made you any reply. [love you; and were 
I not the wife of another, but a virgin or a widow,—then—then 
you should have no occasion to require this acknowledgement from 
my lips! Louis went away ; he was piqued for a whole day and felt 
vindictive and displeased. His frustrated hope prompted to some cri- 
minal resolution ; but the more he reflected on her conduct and 
her answer the more he recovered his tranquillity ; the'more he re- 
flected on the sentiments she had uttered, the more complacency 
he felt. This feeling at last rose to genuine admiration and esteem. 
Things were in this situation, when in the beginning of the last revo- 
Iutionary war the Prussien army took the field. The prince bade 
the lady an affectionate and respectful adieu. The husband went 
with hun to the field. They sooncame in sight of the enemy; and 
ope action followed on another. In ane of these skirmishes, the 
husband with a smell body of Prussians advanced much too far be- 
yond the lines till he was placed in the most perilous situation. The 
prince who was Dear saw how the balls flew in showers around his 
head, The scene inthe parlour was vividly presented to bis imagi- 
nation. Ue saw the charming woman, he heard her words ; “I love 
you,and were } not the wife of another,were La widow I would prove 
it ty you ” Her husband stood aow before his eyes in the most im- 
minent peril of his life; the happiness of the one seemed to depend 
on the death ofthe orber: if the husband fell the prince was sure of 
the love of the wife. Worone moment he indulged the unhallowed 
hope and cherished the lovely dream ; but in the next his better 
seli returned, § And shall | suffer the man and perbaps thirty 
others with him to diein torture.in order to procure for myself one 
short interval of bliss? Ought T to sacrifice the lives of my fellow- 
creatures tomy tust? No! away with the thought !—God defend 
me! de shall not. be made another Uriah !” He sprung unpetuously 
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forward towards the officer apd exclaimed! Away’ there, sir, don’t 
you hear the balls whizz around you? You are endangering your life 
without any probable advantage. Ina few moments you and your 
men will be overpowered. and [ost ! “Permit me to be here !” cried 
the officer blinded with rage. No 5 answered Lewis—I will aot per- 
mitit, If you will not comply with my request, I command you a3 
yous superior, Fall back, march! The men fell back and the off- 
cer was obliged to follow.’ : Pee 
The conduct of the lady on this occasion presents an instance 
of constancy in withstanding témptation which some of our 
modern females would do well to imitate; and though. the 
conduct of Ferdinand cannot be entirely approved yet it “7 
that he was actuated by something like asense of duty whi 
is not always found,as ancient and modern story will abundantly 
testify, even in the breasts of princes and of kings. +3 
We have great pleasure in relating the following trait of hig 
rsonal bravery.and enterprising spirit. At the siege of 
Mines by the Prussians, the French hada strong and well 
appointed redoubt befare the second parallel, the Prussiang . 
had to make themselves masters of this outwork before they 
could in some measure praceed to the conquest of the place, 
cl was determined to attack this redoubt and to take it if possi« 
ble. | 


* A leader for the enterprize was to be chosen amongst the princi- 
pal officers; none seemed very anxious for the perilous service. 
When Louis freely offered himself and solicited from. the king . the 
appointment asa favour. The monarch started difficulties, for he 
was unwilling to hazard the life of the gallant youth in the dangerous 
undertaking, But the latter did not desist till he had obtained the royal 
assent. * My children whatis your opinion ?” suid Louis as he stood 
in front of the grenadiers of Manstein who were destined for the ex- 
pedition, what is your opinion? shall we succeed or not?’ O! an- 
éwered they with one voice, we can’t fail when you are With us, 
* Good’, reptied he, ‘ if you think so, we have already conquered. 
I will never forsake you ; you know me well. Only do as mach for me 
and leave me not behind. Follow me with eonfidence, I will go first." 
And he was as good as his word. It was about ten at night; rai 
clouds overspread the horizonand rendered it extremely dark. Under 
cover of the night and in the most profound silence, they approached 
the redoubt ; #t was carried by the bayonet and the enemy expelled ; 
but he returned about one in the same night in order to attewpt the 
recovery but the attempt was vain. Louis here exhibited the most 
distinguished proofs of the most elevated bravery. While the French 
were repeating in the redoubt their well-known song: Adhcaira ! 
be collected his grenadiers and ¢ried out, ‘ Non, ca n’ira pas! Fol- 
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Jow me children, forwards, march.’. He was THE FINST IN THE 
REDOUET.’ 
-_———— q 

’* He had an uncommon affection for his brave and now deceased 
uncle Prince Henry of Prussia, whose favourite he was.. When 
intelligence reached Berlin of the last illness of Prince Henry, Louis 
was inconsolable. He instantly prevailed on his father to permit him 
to set out for Rhinsberg in company with his sister the ‘princess 
Louisa (wife of Prince Radzivil) and the Prince Augustus Ferdi- 
nend, When they came near the place Louis, who was acquainted 
with the spot sprung forward from the carriage, and flew by the 
shortest way to the castle, into the chamber of the Prince, an@ 
threw himse!i down with tears on the bed of his sick relation. The 
dying mun still recognised him, pressed his hand and expired !’ 


It is difficult to say what rendered Louis so prodigal of his 
life at the battle of Saalfield. His death was not so much 


\ that of ahero as of a man in astateof desperation. The wri- 


ter of these anecdotes says that anextraordinary change was 
observed in his appearance and manner a few days before the 
action in which he lost his life. On the 7th of October he is 
said to have had a conference with Prince Hohenlohe, which 
lasted for two hours, and no other persons were present.’ He 
went into the room with his usual vivacity and cheerfulness, 
but when he came out a deep gloom was observed on his coun- 
tenance which did not vanish till his death. He had recourse 
ta music, but there was no longer the same sprightliness in the 
notes which he produced. Dussek, the musician, one of-his 
intimate friends, observed that his royal highness did not ap- 
a the same person since his interview with Prince Hohen- 
ohe. He said a good deal tome, said Louis. ‘My prince, said 
Dussek, do not let this disturb you. Why should you make. 
yoursell. miserable to no purpose? ‘ Ah !’ said Louis, ‘ we 
are in a bad situation; the Prussian army is in a desperate situs 
ation; I consider it as lost.’ ‘ Impossible,’ says Dussek.. ’ 
* It. may appear so,’ says Louis, ‘ but I sHALL NOT SURVIVE: 
ous FALL! I wil) act! And now not a word more on,the 
subject.” On this day he played, accompanied by Dussek, but 
his manner evinced the depression of his mind, His despair 
of preventing the disasters of his country may seem te excuse 
the temerity of his death—but A PATRIOT AND A HERO ‘OUGHT 
NEVER 10 DESPAIR, totned 
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Aer. X.—Der Marsch der Franzosen nach Indien, &¢ Se. 


The March of the French to. [ndia,; Information néletive 
to the receutly projected Tneusion,of that , Comntry. 
Jena..izmo. 1303. linported by a,Gentleman from: the 
Continent, so) ainy ene a 

/T*sh QR 
WE believe that the late events which have taken plateda 

Spain and Portugal, will oblige Bonaparte to deferthrs march 

for thé present ; and perhaps, instead of attemptingit himéclf, 

he will leave it among his posthumous intentions. 9.0% > 
In the year 1801, the Emperor Paul of Russia issaid to‘have 
concerted an expedition to India in conjunction with the first 

Consul of France. At that time there ‘were great. <ifficultibs 

in the way of the execution. Persia was. then » subj 

to disturbances; and could not have contributed * that > aid 

to the expedition which she now seems likely ta ‘afford. ~But 

the death of Paul put anend tothe/project. Itseemis, however, 
highly probable that such a scheme-formed one of the secret ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Tilsie. 

If the invasiom of India were undertaken with the consent: of 

’ the king of Persia; the army would not only not meet with any 

obstacles in its march through the provinces of that kingdom,bat 

would also befurnished with the necessary’ supplies... _Astra- 
chan on the Caspian is supposed to be the best place ofirendez- 
vous for a combined Russian and French army whieh should 
meditate such an expedition,” From Astrachan the troeps 
might be embarked in ships, and transported over the Gas- 

pian, ; ; + 3 bate 9 
The Russian part of this army was to consist of 20,;cooTregu- 

lar infantry and 10,000 Cossacks, Lf the French were to tend 

an army. of equal torce, there ate two ways by which ie might 
reach Astrachan. The corps of Davoust, which is stationed 

on the Vistula might, if destined for the expedition, proceed di- 

rectly from Warsaw to Zaritzin onthe Wolga. This-wouldbe 

a distance of about 230 German miles. Hence the troops might 

be conveyed by water downthe Volga to Astrachan ; adistance 

of about 50 German miles. If the troops which are collected 
in Dalmatia were employed in the enterprize, they would have 
to march througha part of European Turkey to the Danube, and 
might then proceed by water to its mouth. Hence they would 
cross the Black Sea, and land at | agamrock, on the cuastef the 
sea of Asoph. Hence the army would march along the Don, 
cross that river at Isbianka, and thence proceed to Zxritzin. 
From Tanganrock to this place are about 7o German miles, 
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It would take an army at least ten weeks to accomplish the first 
rout to Astrachan,.while they might'perform the last without 
fatigue in six. 

At Astrachan Russia was to have every thing ready for the 
farther cution of the project, as artillery, ammunition,and 
horses for the French cavalry. This would enable the French 
to march. with fewer impediments and less delay; while 
French commissaries were to be on the spot to furnish the 
seldiers with cloathing suitable to the climate. This, as well 
as horses for the cavalry, might be procured in the Russian 

vinces at less expense than elsewhere. 

An essential requisite would bea sufficient number of ships 
in Astrachan for the transport of the troops, &c. But these 
might be procured in that harbour and from the other towns 
which are situated onthe shores of the Caspian. When every 
thing was ready for their departure, the fleet would sail for 
the site coast of Persia, and the army would land at Astra- 
bad. is voyage, owing tothe north and north-west winds 
which prevail on this sea, would at most occupy not more than 
ten or twelve days. 

Astrabad, which is situated in a province of the same name 
on the southern extremity of the Caspian, is a considerable 
town. At this place, General Gardanne, the French minister 
at the Prussian court, and the other officers of his train would 
have every thing ready which could facilitate the march of the 
troops and contribute to the success of the expedition. 

From Astrabad the troops would pr straight through 
the province of Chorasan to Herat. This is one of the finest 
provinces inthe kingdom. The climate is temperate, the air 
pure and salubrious. It produces all the necessaries of life in 
abundance ; and there is no want of good water. The first 
stage embraces an extent of seventy German miles. 

rom Herat the army would march to Terah a distance of 

thirty-five German miles. The road runs in part through the 

nee of Sijistanand is attended with numerous obstructions. 

his province is hilly, but the low grounds are in a great 

measure an expanse of sand ; it is but little cultivated and is 

overrun by the wandering Turkorans and Afghans,against whom 
the caravans are obliged to be ontheir guard. ~ , 

The third stage reaches to Candahar dnd amounts to thirty 
German miles; from whence there are about sixty Ger- 
man miles to the banks of the Indus, The province ‘of 
Candahar is described as abounding in corn and fruit. The 
plains are fertile and well watered, and the heat during the 
summer is not insupportable. 

The province of'Candahar is in modern times considered asa 
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art of the kingdom of the Afghans, but it is probablethat it is 
Leste setuid Coe ‘oe dachitowed Bertin It is computed that 
an may march from Astrabad to the banks of the Indus in- 
forty-five days ; and the interval bétweet April and is 
considered as the time of year which is most favourable for the: 
expedition, The large caravans which pass between Endiarand 
Persia accomplish this journey in about thirty-five, or forty” 
days. , Don 
It is supposed that the number of troops which would/be nie~ 
cessary for such an expedition would be 60,000; but it Is cér- 
tain that. if 4 well equipped 7 of forty theusahd: strong were 
to appear on the banks of the Indus a great revolution 
be produced in‘that part of the world. We will now deraift 
what this German author considers would be the probable 
result of such.an expedition ashe has describédy © © © 4" 

Former expeditions to the East Indies ate not to be com 
pared with that which is now in agitation ; and so” much the 
less as the powet of Napoleon is greater than that of Alexander. 
Alexander is the-only conqueror who ever led an atmy froft 
Europe to the East Indies. 

The expedition of Alexander did not indeed proceed’: imme- 
diately from Europe like that which is at present projected ; it 
was not in fact commenced till he bad conquered Persia, and 
thus it arose out of the Persian war. ‘This is perhaps of gréat> 
er importance than appears at the first glance. 


..& Phe victorious Napoleon,’ says the author, ‘it is true, always 
vanquishes bis foes ; but he would have found the contest méfs 
difficult, ifhe had to fight the battle of Friedland befors hé/en- | 
countered the Prussians at Jena, Alexander was im a: similar 

predicament,’ j 


The march of armies is easily delineated on papery but © 
not so ‘easily accomplished in reality. In India it, is trae, 
Alexander had to encounter elephants, but he was not. : 
by the tactics of Europe nor the phalanx of Macedon. Ie 
was the contest of order against confusion, of rational disci- 
pline, against custom without reftection. But in the confli 
whigh we are, considering, Europeans will have to fight with 
Europeans, who are aware of their approach and cannot be 
taken by surprise. . 

Alexander advanced to the confines of India with an army 
far less numerous than would at present be requisite for the 
conquest of the country. He had not any cannon to transport 
which makes a great difference. Alewander wanted little 
more in India than to shew himself in the country, and pers 
haps erect some trophies of conquest, When he passed the 
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Hyvdaspes, he once excldimed if a critical situation, “O 
Athenians! would you believe what dangers: I encounter in 
arder to be the:object of your praise !” -We may indeed affirm, 
im spite of the noise which his expedition has excited, tharhe 
reably did nothing. He came ; he conquered Porus, and went 
awayagain. But in the éxpedition of which we are speaking 
something very different is to be done ; an European people 
is to be vanquished ; and according to the notions of French 
folly; the British sovereignty of the sea to be destroyed. 
Supposing Bonaparte to have overcome all the difficulties 
of the march, he cannot rely with so much confidence as many 
think, on-the assistance of the native powers. It is very doubt~- 


. ful whether they would consider the arrival of such an army 


of foreigners to be more for them or against: them. he 
reasons which will determine’ the judgment of such a eon 
cannot be previously defined, and their conduct will probably 
frustrate even present expectation. 

An army of 60,000 men is by no means sufficient for such 
anexpedition, The length of the way will make a great de- 
falcation_of their numbers ; and who would leave every thing 
to the sport of those fatalities and mischances to which the 
largest armies are exposed? Three armies as large as that 
above mentioned would be requisite ; an army of reserve, and 
an.army to keep up the numbers of the other two; and these 
should be within sucha distance of each other as to,be able 
to repair every loss or disaster which the preceding army 
might. experience. But three such armies would at least triple 
the difficulties of the enterprize. o 

At allevents greater preparations are necessaty than have 
hitherto been attempted or imagined; and .even if the plan 
were feasable, at least a year must elapse before it could be 
realized. But if fortune should smile on the attempt, if, what 
isthe height of improbability, the East Indies should be con- 
queted, will the conqueror restore the independence of the 
native powers? can they maintain that independence without 
foreign aid? But what would be the worth of India if all access 
to it by sea were precluded ? ‘lo this question the author adds 
the following, what would be the worth of a fleet without 
India ? But would the possession be worth the defence ? would 
the possession make any compensation for the sa¢rifices which 
the defence would render necessary ? though the English East- 
India Company have a vast territory they are oppressed ‘with 
a heavy debt. The conquest of India might indeed give a 
tremendous shock to the mercantile interests of Kngland. 
Bat may not the East Indies.be considered as a parasitical 
member, which by a gradual accretion has fastened om the 
body politic of England ; and which, though it might not be 
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cut off without great present loss and inconvenience, would ul- 
timately be both physically and morally beneficial ? We are 
far from thinking that the, conquest of the East. Indies would 
destroy the maritime sover¢ignty of England ;: or, as’ the 


- author supposes, secure to'France the trade of theiworld. . The 


maximum of commercial advantage will usually belong to that 
nation which has the largest capital ; and situation and other 
circumstances being equally favourable, that nation will abs 
ways, in process of time, acquire. the largest! capital which» hds 
the freest, government; where the greatest security of enjoys 
ment affords the highest encouragement to the ‘acconulation 
of wealth. Much of what the author has said-on the probablé 
conquest of the East Indies by a combined army of Frenctiand 
Russians is rendered null by the receht oceurretites Othe 
Continent, which are likely to’ withdraw the attention of Be 
naparte from his wide-extended projects of foreigt subjugation 
to the defence of his own dynasty at home,-fromY the datiget 
with which it is threatened from within and from without. 

In this work the author gives, (1.) Some geographical and 
statistical accounts of the English East-Indies (2.) A short 
history of the conquest of the East Indies by the English. 
(3.) A sketch of the routs by which the trade of the East In- 


dies by land, has been, and still is carried on. (4.),A con-. 


cise history of the more early expeditions to, and conquest of 
the East Indies. (5.) An answer to the question, can, and in 
what manner can an united French and Russian atmy proceed 
by land tothe East Indies ? and (6.)An answer to the question, 
what effects would result to Eu from the conquest of the 
East Indies by the French and Russians? Inthe present ar- 
ticle we have principally confined our attention to the 5th and 
6th chapteis of the work ; but if the affairs of the continent 
should assume a different aspect than we expect, and the pow- 
er of Bonaparte should not experience that diminution which 
we think that it will, we shall again call the attention of our 
readers to this subject in the next appendix. ner 
We shall translate a note on opium at page 41, 


. © This inspissated juice of the poppy is one of the most lucrative 
articles of the English East India trade. The company have 
fsurped rhe exclusive right of purchasing the opium wherever it is 
manufactured. Inthe months of November and December, itis 
transported down the Ganges to Culcutta, where it is exposed to 
sale. A large portion of this is consumed on the spot; the inbabi- 
tants of Bengal are in the general practice of smoaking opium, for 
which purpose it is mixed with aromatics and made up into balls, 
But they do not only smoke it but take it also sparingly in the morne 
ing in its crude state, Among the Malays and Macassars, it” is 
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sometimes formed into @ preparation which raises a tempest in the 
animal spirits, and throws the person whi takes it into attefiéndous 
fit of rage. In this -situation hé quite loses his rétolfection, he 
seizes every thing that comes if his Way, tind rushes on the bay onét 
or the sword that is held before him. He appears qifité ifsénsiblé to 
pain ; and even when‘he is pierced with Woutids, hé often succeeds 
in killing his atitagonist at the same fime: His se strength is 
increased by the tumultuous action of his aniimal spirits. When 
these are exhausted, or the effect of the phrendy i¢ pastjhie may e@- 
sily be overpowered ; but it is very rate to tiké Hit alive; he is 
commonly put to death like a wild beast. The péoplé Who make 
use of opiumijuse it also for smoaking,as in this cdse it is sédative and 
highly soporific, the knowledge of this property is very dexterously 
— by thieves, They fill a roém whete a person is sleeping 
with the smoke of opium ; by this contrivance he is Heid in @ death 


like sleep from which he carinot be awakened by the breaking. open 


ef doors, windows, ehests, nor any noise thet is meade. 
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DIGEST OF LITERATURE 


FOR THE LAST FOUR MONTHS. 


% 


Er 
HISTORY. 


THE only historical. work, worthy of the name, that we 
have to announce, is Mr. Fox’s ‘ History of the Reign of James, 
the Second.’ Public éxpectation was of course raised to the 
highest pitch by this work, and great as it was onour part, if 
certainly was. in no respect disappointed. :' The same sound. 
mess of principle, the same love of rational liberty and hatred 
of oppression, which distinguished that philosophic patriot, 
when alive, animate his posthumous publication. In the scrus 
pulous search after truth he has been as unwearied as he is 
unrivalled by any of our historians, and his country has to la- 
ment that the labours, of the patriotic writer have been con- 
fined to so small a portion of her annals, As to’ Dr. Davies” 
* History of Nice,’ to say nothing of the trite observations and 
uninteresting details of which it 1s composed, the author is one 
of that class who cannot be contented with wHat is simple and 
natural, and never descends to ordinary language. He is al- 
ways on stilts. We suppose him to be the same person whom 
we have Jately had occasion to censure oftener than once 
for the extreme affectation and pedantry of his writings, and 
are at a loss to conceive what end it can answer to him to con- 
tinue them. St. Helena is so unimportant and so uninteresting 
a place, that it was hardly possible to write. a history of it 
worthy of general attention. Mr. Brooke's failure may proba- 
bly, therefore, be attributed in charity to the innate barrenness 
of the subject. 


? 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Prejudice and misrepresentation seem to have exhausted 
themselves in defaming the memory of the illustrious Bucha- 
nan, The acquiescence of so many respectable persons, dur- 
ing so long a period of time, in the calumnies which have been 
heaped upon him, seemed to have confirmed their’truth, and to 
have rendered that truly great character unredeemable from 
infamy. Several writers have indeed partially endeavoured to 
remove the dark veil that was thrown over it. But the preju- 


dice had taken so deep roof, that it required a regular and 
App. Vol. 14. Mm 
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impartial history, completely to expose the falsehood of his 
calumniators, and to set forth his character in its real colours. 
Mr. Irving has undertaken and executed this task in a manner 
by no means discreditable to himself as a literary man, though 
we could have wished to see some alterations in the style of 
writing, but his work displays a spirit of liberality which enti- 
tles him to the gratitude of the public, and more particularly 
. of the Scottish nation. The biography of that great and virtu- 
ous character, Sir Thomas More, is also creditably executed 
by Mr. Cayley. He has subjoined a new and perspicuous 
translation of the Utopia. Captain George Carleton, whose 
memoirs were originally written by himself at the beginning 
of the last century, and are now republished, was an ‘enter- 
rizing soldier of fortune, who distinguished himself in the 
tl of Peterborough’s campaigns in Spain. In the course of 
his life he met with many singular adventures, which are here 
detailed. His memoirs, however, will derive their principal 
interest from their relation to Spain, the inhabitants of which 
country are making so glorious a struggle for their own libere 
ties andof those of mankind. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL GECONOMY. 


An anonymous ‘ Sketch of the State of Ireland, past and 
Present,’ displays great know!edge of the subject, and is evi- 
dently the production of an author whose views are comprehen- 
sive, and whose mind is capable of deep and useful reflection. 
The Rev, Mr. Chalmers, in his ‘ Enquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources,’ manifests talents worthy of 
a better cause than that which he has espoused—the cause of 
perpetual war. He makes it his business to prove, that the 
country is not taxed within many degrees of what it could bear, 
and that the peaceful arts and sciences, the occupations of in- 
dustry, and the pursuit of knowledge, could be well exchanged 
for the trade of arms. Thatsuch sentiments should be avowed 
and supported by a Christian minister, is strange indeed, and 
the ingenuity with which he defends his anti-christian tenets, 
will not compensate for the disgust which they excite. But 
we must strongly recommend to the very attentive perusal of 
our readers, Mr. Wyvill’s ¢ Discussion in favour of Liberty of 
Conscience,’ on which we can bestow the highest of all com- 
mendations, that it asserts with manly confidence and able rea- 
soning, the great principles of civil and religious liberty, 


RELIGION. 


Mr. Nisbet's publication, ‘On the mysterious Language of 
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St. Paul, in his Description of the Man of Sin,’ is highly rati- 
onal and judicious. He attempts, and we think with success, 
to prove, that the prophecies in that very difficult chapter, ii 
Thessal. ii. 1--12, which have been in general understood to 
designate the Romish church, have no reference whatever to 


the papacy, but designate the revolt of the Jews from the Ro-. 


man yoke, and the consequent destruction of Jerusalem. The 
literary reputation of Mr Fellowes had Jong been established 
on a firm foundation, His theological writings are particu- 
larly to be admired. He possesses the happy talent of uniting 


morality with scriptural doctrine, and philosophical reasoning © 


with both. Equally a stranger to the arrogance of the bigot or 


infidel, he exercises the right of enquiry with freedom, but not . 


with presumption, -His style is eloquent.to an extent. of which 
few modern writers can boast, and the frequent exertion of his 
talents in the cause of practical christianity, unmixed with the 
dross of polemical theology, have, we believe, secured him the 
high degree of public favou: to which he is so well entitled, 


and which his late publication, entitled, ‘ A Body of Theology,” 


cannot fail to strengthen and increase. 


PHILOSOPHY, MORAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
METAPHYSICAL. | 


Dr. Thornton’s ‘ New Illustration of the Sexual System of 
Linnzus,’ is not only one of the most beautiful and magni- 
ficent works we ever. beheld, but also does the greatest,credit 
to the ‘botanicak knowledge of the auther. He has simplified 
the. twenty-four classes of Linnzus to thirteen, It is in the 
arrangement principally that his ‘ Reformed System’ differs 
from the old. Gambier’s “Study of Moral Evidence,’ is an 
unassuming little essay, which, but for the diffidence of the 
author, might have been amplified into a work of much greater 
interest. Inthe ‘ Theory of Dreams,’ the anonymous wriier 
has shewn himself a person of very weak intellect. Who, in 
this age of reason, wants to be convinced by two volumes of 
solemn dullness that it is idie to believe in dreams? And yet 


the present author has gone about to refute, by grave ratioci- - 


nation, a parcel of old women’s tales, which have long’ since 
been disbelieved and ridiculed.. Ellis’s * Inquiry into the 
Changes induced on atmospheric Air by the Germination of 


Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, and the Respiration of Ani-  - 


mals,’ though not distinguished by any considerable quantity of 
original experiment, is a valuable collection of facts, and be. 
speaks great knowledge and talent for philosophical investiga- 


tion, 
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POETRY. 

Strutt's “ Test of Guilt,’ is the first posthumous publication 
that attratts our attention in this pleasing department of lite- 
tature. The author is Known by his researches into Arehzo- 
logy. The *Test of Guilt,’ is a dramatic tale in blank verse, 
and is characterized by perpetual allusions to the customs and 
matners of our ancestors, to the study of which Mr. Strutt 
had particularly devoted himself, The style of writing is af- 
fectedly simple; its faults and inaccuracies are numerous, but 
admit of much excuse, as they do not seem to have been ever 
intended for the public eye. The author possessed much amus- 
ing knowledge, and great facility of expression, but he seldom 
rises to the elevation of poetry. Whenever a writer of emi- 
nence is distinguished by any marked peculiarity of style or 
manners, he is sure to be followed by a host of imitators, who, 
forgetting that they possess no portion of his genius, think that 
by caricaturing his singularities, they may come in for their 
share of approbation. Stetne in prose, and Darwin in poetry, 
are striking illustrations of this position, And since Mr.Wal- 
ter Scott has deservedly distinguished himself in whatis termed 
the wa/d style of poetry, the regular, legitimate couplet has 
been quite deserted, and the press inundated with the effusions 
of baliad-singers. We mean literaJly of ballad singers, for 
the same talent that gave birth to Auld Robin Gray, would 
without any exertion have produced much the greatest part of 
the poems in irregular metre that have lately been so much the 
fashion. Of this description is one called the ‘ Crusaders,’ or, 
* The Minstrels of Acre,’ in which there is nof a single line 
that rises above mediocrity. In spite of the numerous ver- 
sions of Juvenal, and more particularly the recent one of Mr. 
Gifford, which has superseded almost all its predecessor’, we 
cannot but congratulate the public on Mr. Hodgson’s Trans- 
lation, which, upon the whole, we very much prefer to its rival, 
though their respective merits are of so distinct a nature, that 
every scholar will place them by each other’s side in his library. 
Mr. Hodgson’s powers are beth original and splendid, and if he 
has not laboured, likeMr.Gifford,to preserve, what is in fact im- 
possible to preserve with effect, the abrupt rapidity of the Ro- 
man poet, he has infinitely surpassed him in. that grand and ora- 
torical style of poetry, which is a much more noble characteris- 
tic of Juvenal, while at the same time he is neither less accu- 
rate nor morediffuse. In the eye of sober criticism, the Intrinsic 
merit of ball.ds and ancient romances is exceedingly small. 
‘They are merely interesting, inasmuch as they gratify our cu- 
riosity by giving us some insight into the language and man- 
ners of ages which are past. Lhat curiosity gratified, they are 
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unworthy to be classed as a department of the literature of en- 
ligHtened times. Still they have lately attracted a great degree 
of atrention, and in Scotland they are particularly fashionable. 
Mr. Finlay’s ‘Collection of Scottish, Historical, and Romantic 
Ballads,’ will therefore doubtless meet with encouragement, 
and it may be added, that it deserves to be so, more than many 
other- of the same description. It would be little praise fo 
say that Mrs. or Miss (we know not which) Betham’s ‘Poems,’ 
are superior to the generality of similar effusions. Though 
consisting of a number of little pieces, for the most part on 
trifling subjects, they display both re mae of genius and 
warmth of héart. ‘lhe second part of * The Bees,’ a poem, by 
Dr, Evans, has made jts appearance, With the exception of 
the numerous imitations of the style of Darwin, we can con- 
firm the opinion we passed upon the first part on its publica- 
tion, that it is‘'a very pleasing production. We havealready 
frequently and unequivocally expressed the delight we take in 
the romances and fairy tales with which our ancestors were so 
much captivated. The customs of feudal ages, and the manners 


_of ancient chivalry, adda peculiar charm to the productions , 


of Mr. Scott’s original and commanding genius. Without 
_ instituting any invidious comparison, it may fairly be said that 
Mr. Rose’s Translation of Partenopex de Blois has done as 
much as can be done in a translation. In the Digest of Lite- 
rature in our last Appendix, we had occasion to notice one of 
the late Mr. Strutt’s poctical effusions. Another of them, 
called Queenhoo Hall, has now come before us, and possesses, 
like most of that gentleman’s works, little either to praise or 
blame. We hope, therefore, his friends will abstain from lay- 
jnig any more of his posthumous publications before the world. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The mountains of Caucasus, which is the general denomi- 
nation of the whole district that lies between the Caspian and 
the Euxine seas, have been rarely visited or described by tra- 

‘veflers, At the present period they acquire an additional inte- 
rest from the supposed intention of our formidable enemty to 
force a passage over them to our Indian possessions. Dr. Rei- 
Pepes, whose work has been given in an English dress by Mr, 
ilkinson, possessed great facilities for exploring those impe- 
netrable countries, and he has investigated with accuracy and 
zeal their characteristic “features and productions, Drury’s 
* Account of Madagascar,’ is more like the Adventures of Phi- 
lip Quarle, than a serious book of travels. There is reason, 
“however, to believe that the tale is founded on fact, and that 
the'scenes in which the author describes himself to have been 2 
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principal actor, were not imaginary. He was ship-wrecked on 

the coast of Madagascar about an hundred years ago, and made 

prisoner by the natives, who sold him asa slave to one of the 

principal-men of the island. After going through numerous 

adventures, of which an abstract was given in our review of the 

work, he made his escape to the coast, where at length he met 

with an English vessel, which conveyed him to his native 

country., His account of his adventures was first published in 

1728, and some person or other has thought it worth while at 

this distance of time again to bring it before the public. We 

have found Mr. Parsons a most agreeable and instructive com- 

panion in his. * Travels in Asia and Africa.’ He was formerly 

consul at Scanderoon, from whence he had occasion to take 

several journies to Latichea, Aleppo, Bagdad, and Bussora. 

From the latter place he went by sea to Bombay, thence to 

Mocha and Suez, in the Red Sea, andthen by land to Cairo 

and Rosetta in Egypt. Of all those interesting countries he 

has furnished a number of very curious details, not borrowed 

from other books of travels, like most of the modern tours, but 

faithful delineations of what he heard andsaw. Although he 

makes no pretensions to learning, his remarks are always sen-_ 
sible, and evinct a mind capable of great discrimination and 
eager for useful knowledge. The same high degree of praise 
cannot he bestowed on Mr, Cordiner’s ‘ Description of Cey- 
lon,’ which is much more dry than might have been expected 
from the nature of the subject, and displays a very inferior de- 
gree of talent to the last mentioned work, It is on the whole, 
we think, inferior to Captain Percival’s account of the same 
island, ‘The portion of it which excited the greatest share of 
our attention, was the detailed narrative of. the unfortunate 
campaign against the Candians in 1803, which ended so dis- 
gracefully to the British arms. 


NOVELS. 


We come again to this barren tract, in which Mr. Dallas, 
who stands high in the public estimation in consequence o 
some of his former nove:s, particdlarly * The Morlands,’ has, 
We are sorry to say, lost ground very considerably. The 
* Knights,’ are professed to be tales illustrative of the mar- 
vellous; but Mr. Dallas does not succeed on faity land, We 
hope he will relinquish the marvellous, a species of writing 
for which he seems to be entirely unqualified, and confine him= 
sclfto the domestic, in which, by his knowledge of character 
and manners, and his agreeable mode of communicating that 
knowledge, he has often afforded the public a great share of ra- 
tional entertainment. The ‘ Abyssinian Reformer,’ by Mr, 
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Lucas, author of the ‘ Infernal Quixote,’ cannot be called a 
bad novel, and the author, though extremely inelegant and 
Inaccurate in composition, displays much discrimination and 
sagacity in his observations, particularly on the important sub- 
jects of politics and religion. The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden, 
of Sady, translated by Mr. Gladwin, may come under the de- 
scription of novels, as it consists chiefly of moral sentences, 
illustrated by tales of fiction. This beautiful, performance, 
besides the liveliness of fancy for which the author is so cele- 
brated, displays the profoundest insight into human nature, and 
we have derived very great gratification from the perusal of it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The merit of containing much, both of information and 
amusement, must not certainly be refused to Mr. Malcolm’s 
‘ Anecdotes of London during the Eighteenth Century.’ The 
work consists of gleanings from the newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodical writings of the last century, which, the 
author has connected together, and added his own explanations 
and remarks. But he has displayed his characteristic want of 
judgment in the collection of the materials, which are swelled 
by a number of futile and irrelevant details, and in the style. 
and manner of writing he disgusts us with more than his usual 
affectation and conceits. Mr, Burnet’s ‘ Spectmens of Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, from the earliest Times to the present 
Day,’ is not. only in itself an amusing work, but may fairly be 
considered as an auxiliary to the most important labours, for 
the history of men and manners is inseparably connected with 
that of the origin, progress, and revolutions of letters. The 
idea of this compilati:n was suggested to Mr. Burnctt by Ellis’ 
Specimens of early Englisi Poets, to which it is in some de- 
gree intended as a counterpart. “Though its pretensions are 
of the most unassuming nature, and though in the execution it 
is not free from faults of judgment, which in a second 
edition may easily be corrected, yet the author has an unques- 
tionable right to ciaim a considerable share of praise. Mr, » 
Frederic Shoberl has spent: his time very disgracefully in 
~ translating into our language a work, miscalled a ‘ History of 
the Female Sex,’ from the German of Meiners. This scanda- 
lous production is a mixture of indecency and absurdity, and 
instead of being what it professes, a view of the habits, man- 
ners, and influence of women, it presents nothing but an un- 
disguised picture of the abominations of human nature (of men 
as well as women) in the most gross and disgusting colours, 
The celebrated Italian scholar, Poggio Bracciolini, left in MS, 
a Dialogue on the Expediency of Marriage, which took place, 
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as is supposed to have taken place, between himself and two of 
his friends, when at the age of fiity-five he began to entertain 
serious thoughts of matrimony. r. Shepherd, whose name 
is well known in the republic of letters, discovered the MS, 
at Paris a few years ago, and by the advice of some learned 
friends, has now given it to the public, by whom it cannot fail 
to be favourably received, Dr, Jamieson has at length pub- 
lished his Dictionary of the Scottish Language, which was cer- 
¢ainly a desideratum in literature, and in the execution of 
which he has been occupied twenty years, “Though we cannot 
accord to the author the praise of very extraordinary penetra- 
tion as an etymologist, yet he displays sound judgment and 

reat good sense, and above all, keeps himself free from those 
fanciful absurdities by which etymologists are in general dis- 
tinguished. The town and castle of Pontefract make so con- 
spicuous a figure in the history of our country, that Boothroyd’s 
history of them, which abounds with clear and useful infornma- 
tion will be found a valuable and entertaining work. Hunt's 
Criticai Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres,” 
are, we think, highly judicious, and from- the popularity and 
general interest of the subject, cannot but prove an acceptable 
offering to the majority of readers. : 
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DIGEST OF POLITICS, 
FOR THE LAST POUR MONTHS, 
a 


SINCE our last Appendix was published, a favourable 
change has taken place not in our domestic, but in our foreign 
ee was marching with rapid strides to the 
subjugation of Europe. Europe indeed, with the exception of 
this country, seemed either already trampled under his feet, or 
calmly awaiting the approach of his imperial domination. ill 
Staly, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Prus- 
sia acknowledged his power; Denmark, Austria and Russia 
were crouching before him and ready to receive the law at his 


«hands. Sweden protected from his grasp by her remote situa- 


tion and an arm of the sea still offered a feeble opposition to 
his will. But this was only a slight cause of uneasiness to the 
GREAT DESPOT, and presented no great nor lasting obstacles to 
his ambitious views. But~at a momert when Bonaparte 
‘thought himself the paramount sovereign of the west, his un- 
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principled attempt to extirpate the old and to plant a new dy- 
nasty inSpain, and thos to render the resources of that country 
more subsérvient to his scheme of universal conquest; excited 
a spirit of resistance among that generous people, which’ has 
accumulated in the course of a few months to such'a degree af 
force as will probably surpass even the most despérate efforts 
of the tyrant.to overcome. : : 
The sentiment of resistance to the subjugation of France’ a¢- 
companied with an energetic desire of maintaining the indepen- 
dence of Spain, no sooner exploded in one province than it 
seemed to become instantaneously felt in all. In those patts, 
where the formidable forces of the enemy prevented the possi- 
bility of immediate resistance, the patriotic flame was’ smid- 
thered for a time, but recent occurrences have proved, that it 
was Only apparently and not really extinguished. 
his eruption of patriotic virtue in Spain was no sooner 
known inthis country than it excited the most ardent and uni- 
versal joy. The event was entirely unexpected ; and therefore 
the pleasurable sensation not having been at all diminished by 
— anticipation was of the most ‘fresh and vivid kind. 
urope seemed condemned to an ignominious and unresisting 
slavery, when a whole nation, which seemed the most debased 
by superstition and the most prone to servitude, rose as one 
man to shake bff the yoke, to hurl defiance at the gigantic des- 
pot of France, and either to rescue their country from foreign 
dependence or to perish in the attempt. The general and 
unmingled approbation of the glorious attempt which was excited 
in this ‘country’ partook of the rapture of enthusiasm ; and 
roved that notwithstanding many opposite appearances, the 
ove of freedom and of virtue is still glowing in the hearts of 
Englishmen, . 
xtremes generate contraries. This has been particularly 
seen in the course of the French revolution. Im France the 
extreme of liberty soon passed into the opposite extreme of ser- 
vitude, That anarchy which would not submit to the sway of 
the best, orthe rule of law, soon terminated in a submission to 
the dominion of the worst, or the caprice of depotism. The 
convulsive struggles of the revolution, and the atrocities which 
were perpetrated by its advocates, gave for a time a fatal shock 
to the principles of liberty in this country ; they rendered the 
majority willing ta be the passive instruments of oppression or 
. inclined to consider the light of freedom as less pleasurable 
than the darkness of slavery. But the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
which since the end of the year 1800 has been reteiving conti- 
nual accessions of strength, by his stratagems at home and his 
_ conquests abroad, has been attended with some beneficial in- 


fluence. The fear, which the sight of his overwhelming power - 
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has excited inthis country has necessitated a recourse to the 
Jong and much slighted principles of liberty as the only means 
of courteraction. The old and crazy despotisms of ‘the conti- 
nent,al falling before the young, vigorous and. towering despot- 
ism of Napoleon, afforded a demonstrative proof that . the 
march of his all-crushing tyrariny which had been in, vain 
attempted to be stopped by the efforts of slaves, could be ef- 
fectually impeded only by the exertions of freemen. Since the 
accession of Bonaparte to the imperial sceptre with which he 
has menaced the conquest of this country, despotism has been 
reprobated even by those in whom the anarchical excesses of the 
revolution had previously inspired a propensity to despotic sway. 
Hence the general principles of liberty have been viewed with 
Jess jealousy even by the professed advocates of the court, than 
they were during the tumultuary paroxysms of the revolution. 
The principles of liberty may not indeed in reality be cherished 
bythe court with more fondness than they have been at former 
eriods, but at least a nominal and exterior regard for them 
= in some measure become necessary for its own security. 
Hence when the Spanish people; who had deposed one king 
and appointed another, resolved to throw off the humiliating 
yoke of. France, the news was received not only with enthu- 
siastic joy by the people but with a more than ordinary compla- 
cency by the court. _The Spanish deputies, though coming as 
representatives rather of the sovereig nty of the people than of 
any individual sovereign, were cordially received by the mi- 
nisters of the crown. The object of their mission has been 
accomplished and their most pressing wants liberally supphied. 
Nay, as ateken of the rvya/ favour to the patriots ot Spain, 
his majesty’s picture, set with diamonds, is said to have been 
sentas a present tothe junta of Oviedo ; and the same gracious 
boon is designed for the other juntas in the different provinces. 
bad his majesty at a former period sent his picture tothe president 
of the national assembly,or rather had he shewn the same com- 
placency in, and the same desire to promote, the primary, 
Virtuous and patriotic efforts of the French to moderate the 
despotism of the Bourbons, which he has to assist the Spaniards 
m establishing their national liberty and independence, we be- 
lieve that the mixed government, which the French first con- 
stitatec, would have remained to this day, and that Louis X VI. 
would have been still alive. There was a period when the 
government of this country by patronising the first efforts of the 
revolution, and by guaranteeing the Aimated monarchy which the 
French were anxious to substitute for the old arbitrary system, 
might have rendered itself master of the revolution ; might at 
Jeast in a great measure, have directed its course, moderated its 
violence aud prevented its enormities. But, by the inveterate 
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hostility which the cabinet of this country discovered to the 
revolution from its earliest period, by the countenance which it 
gave to its enemies, and the abuse which writers were hired to 
lavish on its friends, the English government lost that influ- 
ence and authority which it must otherwise have possessed at 
that period in France,and from which bothFranceand this coun- 
try might have derived the most important benefits. If te French 
revolution, which was at its commencement, the fair progeny of 
wisdom and of virtue,became in the sequela hydra headed mon- 
ster of folly and of crimes, the government of this country ought 
principally to bear the blame. The cabinet of Great Britain irri- 
tated where they might have soothed, and omitted no oppor- 
tunities, and neglected no effort to increase the frenzy which a 
mild, pacific and amicable conduct might have appeased. _, 

Fortunately-for ourselves, and we think and hope fortunately 
for mankind, we have adopted towards the partizans of liberty 
in Spain, a conduct’ very different from that which we mani- 
fested towards those in France; and-we congratulate both the 
Sovereign and his ministers on having at least thus far learned 
wisdom by experience. . It is our duty, as we value the sacred 
principlesof liberty, it isour interest as we regard the security of 
this country, and as we dread the domination of France, to 
cherish the revolution of sentiment which has taken place in 
Spain; and to support any political form, whether monarchical 
or_ republican, which may be the result. - 

The first successes of the Spaniards have surpassed the 
most sanguine expectation; they have covered themselves with 
glory, they have filled their friends with joy and clothed their 
enemies with shame. The desperate conflict which took place 
between the inhabitants of Madrid and the French troops 
in the month of May, was the fore-runner Of that deter- 
mined opposition which the armies of Napoleon have experi- 
enced in every part of Spain. The press, which is one of the 
powerful enemies of despotism, has been very successfully em- 
p'oyed in the different provinces to expose the insidious designs 
of Bonaparte, and toconvince the people that they ought to 
consider no sacrifice too great in order to procure a deliverance 
from his tyranny. ‘Ihe different manifestos, proclamations,&c. 
which have been published by the supreme juntas and by 
patriotic individuals, breathe a discreet but fervid abomination 
of tyranny, and the most enlightened love of liberty. These 
productions lead us to form a very high opinion of the intellec- 
tual culture of the higher orders in Spain. If we may judge 
not only frem the tone.of these papers, but from the sétual con- 
duct of the Spaviards in the most criticai circumstances in which 
any nation was ever placed, we do not fear to assert that there 
is at this moment a grcaier degree of public spirit in Spain than 
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in any other country in Europe. Spain indeed, is not like this 
country enriched by commerce ; but at the same time,:she is 
not corrupted by luxury. Her inhabitants in general ae a 
simple and frugal people, capable of enduring privations and of 
encountering dangers and toils. Such a people can never be 
overcome, neither by the old nor the new conscripts of France. 

The official account of the state of Spain which has been pub- 
lished in the Moniteur, while-it is filled with the most artful 
misrepresentations, and the grossest falsehoods, is at the same 
time highly interesting from the confession which it furnishes 
inevery line, that the whole country is from one end to_the 
other in a state of determined hostility to the domination of 
the French. The French could according to their own accounts 
hardly move a step without meeting with resistance. Every 
house is a fortress, and the family constitute the garrison, 
Men, women and children—all are determined father to pe- 
rish than to submit to the French. The cities of Valencia and 
of Sarragossa, were destitute of all regular fortifications, but 
the hearts of the inhabitants proved stouter than walls of 
brass. Moncey and Lefebvre can attest the fact ; and, if they 
would tell the truth to their imperial master, it would, if his 
mind be not totally infatuated, be sufficient to make him desist 
from the vain attempt to subjugate Spain. The French official 
account alone is suliclent to prove thatthe Spaniards com- 
manded by Palafox, a hero of more than chivalrous celebrity, 
must have defended the naturally defenceless town of Sarra- 
gossa with unexampled constancy and perseverance. Even 
the gloomy abodes of superstition and intolerance became the 
receptacles of high-minded patriots. Fourteen convents in the 
city were fortified in the best manner circumstances would per- 
mit, and were not carried by the enemy without the most des- 
perate resistance. The French were allowed no breathing- 
time ; the most desperate conflicts ensued for several succes- 
sive days. “The French say that they got possession ‘ of three 
fourths of the town, of the arsenal and the magazines,’ but yet 
the unextinguished valour of Palafox and his heroic associa‘es 
obliged them at last to leave the place under cover of the night. 

The example of Saragossa alone is sufficient to prove that 
the resistance which the French will have to encounter in 
Spain, in the farther prosecution of the contest, is not to be 
contrasted with that which the cabinets of Vienna, of Berlin, or 
of Petersburgh, have opposed to their attacks. The armies of 
Austria, of Prussia, and of Russia, were not animated by a sen- 
timent of interest in the cause for which they fought. ‘They 
were led, like beasts to the slaughter; and it mattered little to 
them whether they were victors or vanquished, But among 
the Spanish armies every individual feels a direct personal in- 


"terest in the cause in which he is engaged. He feels that the 
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ineerest.of his country. ishis own ; that her lossesand her gains 
are his losses and gains; and that he is completely identified 
with her victories or defeats, with her glory or her shame. Such 
~is the difference between the soldier who is a slave fighting for 
adespot, and the soldier who is a freeman, fighting for the 
liberties and independence of his country. rs 
From a wise, a dignified, and a truly patriotic manifesto, 
which has lately been ‘published by the Supreme’ Junta of Se-. 
ville, we see with pleasure that enlightened body recommend- 
ing the formation of a Supreme Government to be constituted 
of two deputies from each of the supreme juntas of the king- 
dom, with an elective president in the absence of all the mem- 
bers of the royal family. Thus the authority of all thesupreme 
juntas, and consequently of the people by they were ap- 
pointed, will be concentrated in a poimt, and the jealousies of 
the different provinces will be made to submit to the general 
will, The government itself will assume a republican form ; 
but that form, which is better adapted than any other to’ che- 
trish and to support an enthusiastic devotion to the ‘interests of 
thecountry, and in the love of liberty to absorb the fear of . 
death, seems best suited to the present circamstances of Spain. 
The emperor of Austria, incited probably by the intefli- 
gence from Spain, and aware that he must sooneror later have 
to contend with Bonaparte for his crown, if not his life, seems 
for some time to have been preparing for the last. desperate 
struggle with the power by which he has been so often van- 
quished. Bonaparte who is well aware of the hostile mind of 
. Austtia, seems determined rather to anticipate than to wait for 
her attack. This must causeat least some diversion of his force, 
and prevent him, forthe present, from exerting all his milita- 
ry resourcesagainst Spain. 

The two victories which the British forces obtained over the 
French in Portugal on the 17th and 24st of last month filled us 
with the most lively joy; not more on account of the victories 
themselves than of the beneficial results by which, in common 
with the rest of our countrymen, we expected that they would 
be followed. In those results we anticipated the unconditional 
surrender of the French army,. and of the Russian fleet. The 
comparative disparity of circumstances and of force between 
the French.and the English armies naturally warranted this 
expectation, and prevented every reasonable man from ind 
ing any other.. Lhe French army, after the losses which it 
had sustained, did not amount to ten thousand men; the Bri- 
tish force was altogether more than triple the amount. The 
French were precluded from the a of receiving any 
reinforcements either by land: or sea. yY possessed no means. 
of escape either by landorsea. Neither desperate valour nor 
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heroic enterprize, nor subtle contrivance, could in any common 
probability avert their capture. It might be delayed for a short 
time by the strength of the works which they occupied ; but it 
must ere tong have ensued. 

Yet, in such circumstances, immediately after the most de~ 
cisive victory, our commanders consent to receive the law from 
the French. The French General Kellerman, on the day 
after the battle of Vimeira, comes into the English camp, and 
absolutely dictates the terms of a suspension of arms which Sir 
Arthur Wellesley signs. In these terms it was provisionally 
agreed that the French should not be considered as prisoners of 
war, but that they should be suffered to return to France with 
their arms, baggage, and all the spoil of Portugal. The articles 
to which Sir Arthur Wellesley acceded in the agreement fora 
suspension of arms, deserve particular attention, because they 
laid the foundation of the definitive convention which followed; 
and they are, if possible, more humiliating and disgraceful than 
the terms which appear in that convention. In defence of Sir 
Arthur Wellesicy, it is said that he signed the articles of a sus- 
pension of arms only in obedience to the orders which he re- 
ceived. But ought he to have signed what he disapproved ? 
or was-he under any obligation whatever thus to attest his own 
disgrace ? There seems to have been a great contest both in 
the ministerial cabinet, and in what the author of a * Plain 
Statement,’ respecting the Duke of York, calls the domestic or 

family cabinet of the King, respecting the appointment of a 
commander in chief to the army in Portugal. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley is said to have been supported by the majority of the mi- 
nisters, and wé leave it to those who are in the secret to ex- 
plain why he was superseded by Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir 
Harry Burrard by Sir Hew Dalrymple. The appointment of 
the latter gentleman, however, is generally supposed to have - 
been rather the result of a complicated intrigue than of any re- 
gard for the public weal. Thus the true interest of Britain has 
been sacrificed- to the spirit of party, and the national glory, 
interest, and security have been less regarded than the sordid, 
the ambitious, or the selfish views of a few narrow-minded 
individuals, Sir Hew Dalrymple is represented as an old 
enervated voluptuary, more bt to repose on the couch of ease 
than to encounter the hardy. labours of a military life. The 
surrender of Mack at Ulm, and of Whitelock at Buenos Ayres, 
are these coutemporary events, which in point of conduct and 
of glory, have the closest approximation to the recent trans- 
actions of our commanders in Portugal. - 

The war between the Russians and Swedes in Finland Te. 
mains in a state of fluctuating indecision; but the preponde- 
rance of success has lately been rather in favour of the Swedes. 
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The possession of Finland has, from its vicinity to Petersburgh, 
long been an object of desire to that court ; and it will certainly 
form a principal topic of contention in any future negotiation 
between the two powers. Does the publication of an inter- 
cepted letter from one of the Prussian ministers, named Stein, 
to a friend, respecting the hostile disposition of his country- 
men to the French, which has lately appeared in the Paris pa- 
pers, presage the total ruin of the house of Frederick, or was it 
published in order to tell that fallen court to beware of accele- 
rating that evert by her perfidious hostiiity? The house of 


Austria, swollen with pride, and yet conscious of imbecility,, 


impatient of submission, and yet fearful of resistance; has for 
some time been vacillating between the dread of Bonaparte, 
and the feverish desire to attempt the recovery of the power 
which she has lost. The late events in Spain may, perhaps, 
have encouraged her hopes and weakened her fears. It is at 
least certain that Ker military preparations have excited the sus- 
picions of Napoleon; and there is seldom any long interval 
between his suspicions of hostility and his anticipation of the 
attack which he suspects. It is probable that before Christ- 
mas the Emperor Francis will have to contend net only for his 
capital but his existence. If he is beaten in the field, he will 
probably be stripped of his imperial honours, and either be 
transported into France like the King of Spain, to terminate 
his days in captivity, or be liberated from his regrets by some. 
shorter process, Which the usurper knows so well how-to prac- 
tise both with subjects and with sovereigns. It is not to be 
supposed that Bonaparte would make any offensive movements 
against Austria at atime when so much of his force is occu- 
pied. by the Spaniards, unless he had previous assurance of the 
co-operation of Alexander, Is the court of Vienna, exhausted 
by so many wars, and dispirited by so many defeats, likely to 
make a vigorous and successful opposition against sucha for- 
midable league? Will that court, in order.to multiply its re. 
sources and redouble the courage of its troops, renounce its 
own despotism and give liberty to its subjects? Wall the ex- 
ample of Spain convince the Austrian cabinet that no fortresses 
are so impregnable as those which the love of liberty and the 
sense of the possession can erect in the breast of man ? 

If Austria should be defeated in the impending contest with 
France, she will f:llto rise no more. If Bonaparte should be 
beaten, he has triple and quaduple rows of fortresses behind 
which he can retire, where he may rally his force and recover 
fromthe blow. We must however assert that, if it were noc 
for the effect which it may have on the success of the Spanish 
-ciuse, we should behold the renewal of the war between the 
court of Vienna and the ‘Lhuilleries with perfect unconcern. 


~ 
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It is only one despotism waging war upon another, and huma- 
nity must<uffer on which ever side the fortune of battle may in- 
' cline. 

If Austria be subjugated, the conquest of Turkey, which 
has been solong meditated, will be seriously begun. Jn such 
a project the Emperor Alexander would certainly very cordi- 
ally second the designs of Napoleon. But since the late revo- 
lution at Constantinople, that power has assumed a more im- 
posing attitude, and we believe that the natural tendencies to 
enthusiasm, which there are in the Mahometan religion, when 
operating on the inherent vigour of the Turkish character, 
may, if cherished and supported by a wise and efficient admi- 
nistration, render the conquest of Turkey a more difficult at- 
chievement than is commonly imagined. ‘The Turkish insti- 
tutions oppose such a bar to the progress of civilization, that 
there are many persons who woukl, on that account, readily 
see Turkey overrun by a Christian power; but is the Russian 
more civilized than the Turk? or are the legends of the koran 
more unfavourable to morality than the mummery of the Greek 
church ? 

It is impossible to ascertain what were the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit ; but conjecture is always readyjto supply the 
defects of evidence ; and it has been shrewdly suspected that 
the two emperors agreed to partition Europe between them. The 
western division was to be the lot of Bonaparte, and the eastern 
that of Alexander, The sovereigns whom they might suffer 
still to exercise a vicarious rule were either to minister to their 
splendour or to alleviate the burden of the administration. ‘The 
formidable aspect which Spain, so lately considered as one of 
the brightest jewels of the western crown, has since assumed, 
must have greatly disarranged this plan if it ever were con- 
ceived. The salvation indeed of the west of Europe, from the 
pressure of an overwhelming desp»tism is, at this moment, at 
stake on the triumph of the Spanish patriots over the arms of 
France. 

If the Spaniards succeed in establishing a free government ; 
if the political influence of France te totally expunged from 
the Spanish councils, and both the government and the people 
recover their antient vigour and independence; if theintellectual 
and moral and physical culture of the country experience no 
mischievous impediments in the new institutions which they 
may adopt, Spain must, trom its natural resources, its situation, 
its climate, its productions, and the varied genius of its people, 
soon rise to the rank of a first-rate power. She will become 
. as she was of old, the rival rather than the slave, the terror ra- 
ther than the contempt of France. ; 

Since the unfortunate union of the French and the Spanish 
dynasties, no adequate check has been found in the south tu 
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the ambitious attempts of Francein thenorth. But when Spain 
once more resumes her independence, she will be found a con- 
stant and formidable restraint on the aggressions of France 
on the other powers of Europe, Not only from motives of po. 
licy,but from Jong transmitted antipathies,from ancient rivalry, ~ 
and from the sense of recent injuries, Spain cannot soon cease 
to be the enemy of France. But while France has such an 
enemy inthe rear, whocan pour troops into the most vul- 
nerable part of her dominions in the south, she must necessa- 
tily keep her ambition within bounds, and be taught modera- 
tion, if not by the sentiment of public duty, by the pressure of 
imperious circumstances. hen .the unnatural alliance, 
which has, for more than a century, thrown the strength of 
Spain into the scale of France is totally dissolved, Spain will 
find a powerful and useful ally in England, and England in 
Spain ; and both England and Spain, united in a firm and ra- 
tional amity, may controul the turbulent spirit of France, and 
preserve the tranquillity of the world, 

France is a power, which from the lively, restless, and ame 
bitious temperament of her people will always want bridling; 
and can this salutary purpose be better effected than by the 
power of England in the north and of Spain inthe south? In 
fighting for the liberties and independence of Spain England is 
in fact contending, though on Spanish ground, for her own li- 
berties and independence. The interests of the two countries 
are at this moment the same. They are really one and indi- 
visible ; and sothey must remain, till the present colossal 
greatness of France is considerably reduced. We have not often 
had occasion to bestow praise on the present ministers, but our 
candour tells us that they deserve the highest eulogy for the 
promptitude with which they have sent succours to Spain; 
and from the zeal which they have manifested in their endea- 
vours to support the liberty and independence of that country ; 
which are so intimately blended with our own. It is to be 
devoutly hoped, however, that the present cabinet will learn a 
lesson of wisdom from the unfortunate issue. of their expedi- 
tion to Portugal, and that by inflicting an exemplary punish- 
ment on the guilty, whoever they may be, they will convince 
the commanders of British armies that they -cannot with im- 
punity suffer the. victories which they may gain in the field 
to be lost by their imbecility or their folly in the cabinet. 


App. Vol. 14. 
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ABRADATAS and Panthea, a tragedy, 
‘ 216 

Abraham’s answer toPeter Plymley, Esq. 
213 

Abridgment of the law of Nisi Prius, 


53 

Abyssinian reformer, 189 

Account of Drury’s adventures at Mada- 
gascar, vide Drury. 

Acre, crusaders or the minstre!s of, 150 

Adventures at Madagascar, Drury’s ac. 
count of his, vide Drury. 

Africa, Patsons’s travels in Asia, and vide 
Travels. 

Alienation, Inquiry into the causes of 
continental, vide Continental. 

Anecdotes and characteristic traits of 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, 
vide Ferdinand. 

Anecdotes of the manners and cvstoms 
of London during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, vide Malcolm. 

Anecdotes of men of learning, 112 

Annals of Europe, Ede’s, 437 

Annuity fund for the benefit of gover- 
nesses, rules of the, 224 

Antidote to infidelity, 435 

Antient and modern Nice, Davies’s his- 
tory of, 191 

Antient Indian literature, 112 

Antiquity, 4 

Argument forthe existence of God,new, 

433 

Armour, Burn’s Christian officer's com~ 
plete, 209 

Appeal to the legislature in answer to 
a barrister, on evangelical preaching, 

: 101 


Appeal to the Janded interest of this 
country, 

Asia and Africa, Parsons’s travels in,vide 
Travels. 

Atmospheric air, Ellis’s enquiries into 
the changes induced on, 914. Of 
the germination of seeds, 315. O€ 
the changes induced on the air by 
the vegetation of plants, 317. By 
animal respiration, 318. Aticmpts to 
estimate the quantity of air taken into 
the lungs by a single natural inspira- 
tion, 319. Of the sources of thecar~ 
ben, which enters into the composi- 
tion of the acid discovered after vege- 
tation, 321. Considerations on the 
phenomena which arise from the 
changes induced on the air by the 
living functions of vegetables and ani- 
mals, gar 


BALLADS, Finlay’s Scottish, romantig 
and historical 255 
Barrell’s riches and poverty, 108 
Barrister on evangelical preaching, Lay- 
man’s reply to a, 104 
Bath characters, 222 
Bell’s and Mr. Lancaster’s plan of edu- 
cation, comparative view of Dr. 
122 

Bees, a poem, geo 
Betham’s poems, 275 
Birch’s memoir on national defence,63. 
The formation of entrenched campsin 
the most eligible situations recom- 
mended, 65 
Body of theology, Fellowes’s, 113 
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Boothroyd’s history of Pontefract, vide 
Pontefract. 

Bracciolini’s dialogue on marriage,Pog- 
gio 

Brenner’s excursion from Constantino- 
ple to Brusa, in AsiaMinor,vide Con- 
stantinople. : 

Brother Abraham's answer to Peter 
- Plymley, Esq. 215 

Brook’s history of Si. Helena, vide He- 
lena. 

Brighton, Trelawney’s characters at, 

439 

British chronology, Whitaker’s, 448 

Buchanan Irving’s memoirs of the 
lite and writings of George, 125. 
Aceount of Ruddiman’s edition of 
Buchanan's works,126. His charge 
of ingratitude t¢ queen Mary, proved 

_ to be false, 129. The publication of 
the * Detection’ justified, 130. Two 
anecdotes of the conduct of Buchan- 
an to king J. while a child, 131, 
& seq. 

Burneti’s specimens of early English 
prose writers, 15. Specimens from 
the Polycronicon, the first prose 
chronicle in the English language,18. 
Wickliffe, the first entire translator 
of the bible, 20. Prayer of bisllop 
Pecock, temp. Henry 6th, 21. Of 
Caxion, 22, Extract from a sermon 
of bishop Latimer’s, 23. Wilsan’s 
art of rhetoric, the first systematically 
critical work in the English language, 
temp. reg, Mar., 24. Ot John Liily, 

25 

Burn’s Christian officer’s complete ar. 

mourf, 209 


CARLETON, memoirs of captain 
George, 393. At 20 years of age he 
enters as a vuluntcer on board the Lon- 
don, and ispresent in the engagement 
with the Dutch fleet under the com- 
mand of de Ruyter, ggq4- Ia 1674 
he serves as a volunteer in the army 
of the prince of Orange, 994. 
Is present at the siege of Maes- 
tricht in 4676. After the revolution 
he takes the oaths of alleg:ance to the 
prince of Ovange, 3994. Isemp oy- 
ed two winters at Inverness, 395. 
Alter the death of William, he is re- 
commended by lord Cutts to lord Pe- 
terboreugh, and accompanies him in 
the expedition which was iatended to 
place the archduke Charles of Austria 
on the throue of Spain,395. Surren- 
der of the foriress of Denia in the 
kingdem of Valencia, 396. Capture 


of Fort Monjouick, 397. Surendé? 
of Barcelona, and affecting incident 
which occurred during the siege, 400. 
Fertile genius of the earl of Peter- 
borough, 401. He enters Valencia, 
q°2- An adventure, 404 

Caucasus, Wilkinson’s desctiption of 
mount, 27. Height of the Caucasian 
mountains difficult to be ascertained, 
28. The eastern parts, the lowest 
and most fertile, 28. In N. and N.W. 
the winters long and severe. Inthe 
west, the summer seldom longet 
than three months, from the beginning 
of June to the latter end of August, 
29. The country, between the Der- 
bend andthe Kurr, constituted the 
antient Hyrcania, 29. Christianity 
more prevalent formerly than at pre- 
sent, go. Account of the free city 
of Endria, go. Tho tr.be of the 
Leshgaes, great menestealers, 30. 
The rights of hospitality heid sacred 
and inviolate, 31. Ofa tribe, who 
call themselves Kuwaetschi, (cuirasse 
makers) who helong to the most an- 
tient inhabitants of Caucasus, 3. 
Account of Derbend, 33. The cot- 
ton of Baha prized for its quality, 
33- Singular spor, calledAtes-chjoh, 
94. Cats held in great veneration 

y the Duschi, 35. Apology of ano- 
bie Georgian for the sale of. a village 
of Jews, 35 

Carlisle’s topographical dictionary ot 
England, 109 

Catechism, Williams’s sermons on the 
Church, 210 

Catholic claims, Smith’s letter on the, 

232 

Catholic question, thoughts on thes 

at4 

Cuayley’s memoirs of Sir Tnomas More, 
vide Memoirs. : 

Czylon, Cordiner’s description of, 193. 
Ceylon, the Taprobana ofthe ancients 
and the Serendib of the Arabians, ~ 
first visited by the Portugueze in 
1505) were expelled by the Dutch in 
1658, and by them surrendered to the 
Briishin 1796. Remained under 
the controul of the East India compa- 
ny, till 1862, whep the management 
ot the place wa,undertaken by minis- 
ters, 193. The soil and production 
of C-ylon similar to those of Coro- 
maudcl, 194. Columbe the seat of 
government, 194. Division ef the 
inhabitants into three general classes, 
Ciagalese, Candians, and Malabars, 
195. Account of the Cingalese,196.- 
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Of the Candians, 197. Ofthe unfor- 
tunate campaign against the Candians 
in 1803, 199, & seq. 
Chalmers’s enquiry into the extent and 
stability of national resources, 235 
Characters, Callery of Prussian, 
Charles’s small clothes, 217 
Christ’s resurrection, Cook on the rea- 
lity of, 108 
Christ’s appearance im the werld pro- 
priety of the time of, ota 
Christian officer’s complete armour, 


209 
Christianity, Nighett on the evidences 
of 


209 
Christian Liberty advocated 434 
Chronology, Whitaker’s British, 448 
Church Catechism, Williams's Sermons 
on the, 219 
Comparative view of Dr. Bell and Mr. 
Lancaster's plan of education, 212 
Compendium, Cox’s medical, 4 5 
Complete armour, Burn’s christian 0 
cer’s 200 
Comyn on contracts, 332 
Conscience, Wyvill’s discussion in ta- 
vour of liberty of, 415 
Constantinopie to Brasa in Asia Minor, 
Brenner’s excursion to, 507. Des- 
cription of Mount Olympus, 508. 
Population of Brusa computed at 
100,000 souls, 509, -Of the Ulu 
Dschamy, or great mosque, ib. Of 
the arsenal of Brusa, 510. Curio- 
sity of the Turkish women, 511. Of 
the mineral baths, §11. Ascent of 
O.ympus, ib. Accouut of Appolioniay 
52. The trade of Brusa consisting 
principally of raw and manufactured 
silk, 512. And of tobacco-pipe clay, 
5'3-. Turkish taciturnity, 514 
Anecdote of Ahmed Effendi, $'4 
Continental alienation, Inquiry into the 
causes of, 36. Defence of the late 
ministers for not subsidizing Prussia, 
37- © For not promoting the Russian 
loan, 38. For not sending an Eng- 
lish army to the continent, 39. Alie- 
nation of the continent to be imputed 
to our inadequate diplomacy, and our 
maritime usurpatiun, 42. Account 
of the preseut political parties in Rus- 
Slay 43 
Continent, dawn of liberty on thee 435 
Contracts, Comya on, 332 
Cordiner’s description of Ceylon, vide 
Ceylon. 
See and intolerance, 436 
Cook on the reality of Carist’s .resur- 
rection, loa 
Cox’s medical compendium, 445 
Critical history of Evglish philosophism 


o 


from its origin to its introduction inne 
to France, 

Critical history ofthe Roman republics 
vide Republic. 

Crusaders, or the Miastrels of Acre, 150 

Cutter, in five lectures upon the art of 
cutting friends, acquaintances, and re» 
lations, 44? 


DALLAS’s Knights, 98 
Davies’s history of antient and modern 
Nice 193 
Dawa of liberty on the continent, 495 
Defence, Birch’s memoir on we 
$ 
Delacroix’s moral reflections on public 
and private crimes, 480. Sentence 
passed upon a large and uahappy por- 
tion of the female sex,5$2.Ot writers 
who have been tempted to sacrifice 
decency to the extravagancies of awild 
and voluptuous imagination, 483. 
Defence of capital punishment on the 
extreme depravity of human nature, 
ib. Of bankruptcies, 484. Anece 
dotes on ducis, 488. Project of a 
foundling hospital, 489. The au- 
thor’s notions of education proper for 
the priesthood, 49° 
Description of C-ylon, Cordiner’s, vide 
Ceylon. 
Description of Mount Caucasus, vide 
Caucasus. 
Dialogue on Marriage, Poggio Braccio- 
lini’s, 53 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
vide J smiesoa. 
Dictionary 0: England, Carlisle’s topa- 
graphical, 109 
Dreams, the theory of; in which aa 
enquiry is made into the powers aud 
faculties of the huwan mind, as they 
are iliustrated in the most remarkdbie 
dreams recurded in sacred and profane 
history, 304 
Drury’s account of his adventures at 
Madagascar, 84. He embarks on 
board the Degrave East Indiaman in 
the 14th year of his age, «701. The 
ship wrecked off Madagascar, 85. He 
becomes a slave of a native Lord 
or Dean, 86. Marks of submission 
paid by inferiors of the most humili- 
ating kind, 87. A religious thaaks- 
giving, 88. The monarch, or — 
paty of the royal family obliged 
—_ the office of butcher . all 
is sudjects, 89. Description of the 
method used by the natives to kill ox- 
en, gt. The author escapes, 
Duncombe’s village gentleman, and the 


attoragy atlaw, 218 
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EAGLE’s masque, 445 
East Indian guide, 110 
Economist’s refuted, 326 
EJe’s annais of Europe, 437 
Education of the poor, Evan’ss sermon 
on the, 433 
Education of poor children, hints res: 
pecting the, . 305 
Edward’s Kathleen, 216 
Education, comparative view of Dr. 
Bell’s and Mr. Lancaster’s plan of, 
212 
Eilis"s enquiry into the changes induced 
on atmospheric air by the germination 
of seeds, the vegetation of plants, and 
the respiration of animals, vide At- 
mospheric, 
Ellenboreugh, Highmore’s letter to 
Lord, 436 
Em:ncipation, 330 
England, private history of the court 
of, 218 
English church, selections from the fa- 
thers of the, 99 
English philosophism from its origin 
to its introduction iato Fiance in- 
clusively, critical history of, 433 
English prose writers from the earliest 
times to the clos: of the 17th century, 
Burnett's specimens of, vide Burnett, 
English translations from the Greek, 
Lee’s, - 329 
English grammar, Skillern’s new sys- 
tem of, Tas 
Enquiry into the extent and stability of 
national resources, 285 
Enthusiast, Hog’s rural, 217 
Essays on the performers of the London 
theatres, Hunt’s, vide Hunt. 
Evangelical preaching, Hints to the pub- 
licand the legislature on the nature 
and effect of, 979. The primary 
tendency of methouism to convert the 
doctrine of Christ into the most po- 
tent engine ot depravity, 380. The 
moral virtues which are sometimes 
observable in the yotaries of metho- 
lism are.not the natural product of 
their belief, but of the virtuous dispo- 
sitions which they inherit from their 
nature, and which often triumph over 
the incentives to immorality so co- 
piously furnished by their faith, 381. 
. Observations on the precipitate teme- 
rity with which th: promulgators of 
methodism undertake the pastoral 
office, 383. Of Dr. Hawker, 385. 
Account of the new birth of an oid 
woman while busy at the wash-tub, 
386. Of an Unitarian Christian, 388. 
‘Lhe worldly-mindedn-sy and carnal 


propensity of the methodist preach- 
ers, 389. ‘Fhe inquisitorial power 
which tne methodists haye arrogaied, 
to examine into the religious state of 
Ireland, 391 
Evangelical preaching, a layman’s reply 
to a barrister on, Tor 
Evans’s sermon en the education of the 
poor, . 433 
Evans’s, sermon on the propriety of the 
time of Christ’s appearance in the 
world, 211 
Evans’s bees, goo 
Evidence, introduction to the study of 
moral, 271 
Evidences of Christianity, Nisbett’s on 
the, 2929 
Examination of the charges maintained 
by Malone, &c. of Ben Jonson's en- 
mity against Shakspeare, 336 
Excursion from Constantinople to Bru- 
sain Asia Minor, anno dom. 1793, 
vide Constantinople. 

Existence of a God, new argument for 
the, * 43 
Extent and stability of national re- 

sources, Chalmers’s enquiry inte the, 
285 

Euclid’s elements, Lax’s remarks on; 
223 

Europe, Ede’s annals of, 437 


FATHERS of the English church, se~ 
lections from the, 99 
Finlay’s Scottish andromantic and his~- 
torical baliads, 255 
Fellowes’ body of theology, 113 
Female sex, Meiner’s history of the, 


55 

Ferdinand of Prussia, anecdotes and 
characteristic traits of, 515- His at- 
tachment to music, 518. An act of 
generosity, 519. An anecdote of the 
morality by which the prince was 
governed in his amours, 520. Of his 
personal bravery and enterprizing sp! 
rit, 522. His affection for his 
Uncle Prince Henry of Prussia, 522 
Fox’s comparative view of Dr. Bell's 
and Mr. Lancaster’s plans of educa 
tion, 2128 
Fox’s history of the early part of the 
reign of James the second, 337. Par- 
ticular periods of history, which con- 
tain the powerful bat latent causes of 
great future changes, at which the 
mind is naturally invited to pause, 
and endeavour by the force of its own 
reasoning powers to trace them into 
theirjremote effects, 343. The dif- 
ferences with Charles 1, better to 





have been adjusted by treaty than by 
civil war, 344. Remarks onthe éx- 
ecution of Charles, 345. On the 
character of Cromweil, 345. Of 
General Monk, 346. The reign of 
Charles the Id. the zra of bad go- 
vernment and good laws, 346. Of 
the pensionary de Witt, 347. The 
merits of the exclusion bill contrasted 
with the restrictions, which the 
tories proposed to lay on a popish 
successor,’ 348. Reflections on the 
death of Russel and Sidniy, 360. 
The primary object of James J1.as 
well as of Charles wasto connect him- 
self with France by pecuniary ties, in 
order to become the more absolute at 
home, and more independant on the 
bounty of an English parliament, 351. 
Picture of the church-party at tnis 
period, 352. Unsuccessful attempts 
made by the Duke of Monmouth and 
Argyleto subvert the tyranny ofJames, 
353 
France, Wraxall’s history of, . + 
France, Wraxall’s tour through, 93 


GALLERIE Preussischer charactere, 
aus.der Franzo sichen handschrist 
ibersetz, 507 

Gallery of Prussian characters, vide 
Prussian. 

Galvanism, in ascertaining the influence 
of certain poisons or medicines upon 
the irritability of the animal body, 
Pilger’s inquiry into the effects of, 
462. The galvanic test applicable to 
measure the degree of irritability 
possessed by an animal bedy at the 
moment of death, 463. Application 
of galvanism to ascertain the effects 
of particular poisons, or of certain 
medicines upon the irritability of a 
system, 463. Galvanic experiments 
on a horse, 464. The relation ex- 
isting between the human and brute 
creation with respect to the origin of 
diseases, 465. White oxyd of arse- 
nic either as a medicine or poison, 
produces the greatest effect on the 
animal economy, 466. et seq. Ef- 
fects produced by corrosive sublimate, 
467. By the muriate of barytes, 
468. By tartar emetic, 468. By 
camphor, ib. By wine or brandy, 
4fg. By opium, ib. By the dis- 
tillation of bay-leaves, 470. By wa- 
ter hemlock, 470. By belladonna, 
ib. By the yew, 471. By gentian 
and colocynth root, ib. By the flow. 
ers of arnica, ib, By valerian, ib. 
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Gambier’s introduction to the study of 
moral evidence, 278 
Geographical exercises, Vincent’s, 11 
‘Gilchrist’s East Indian guide, 110 
Gilchrist’s examination of the charges 
maintained by Malore, &c. of Ben 
Jonson’s enmity against Shakspeare, 
335 

Giraldus Cambrensis; 43. Observa- 
tions of Fuller on the crusades, 45. 
Miraculous vengeance of St. David, 
inthe punishment of a boy endeavour- 
ing to take some young pigeons from 

a church dedicated to Limnvaes. Mi- 
racle at St. Edmondsbury, 46. A 
miracle of a most whimsical nature, 
47. Situation of Lanthoni, 47. 
Remarkson the Cluniac anc Cistercian 
ordérs, 48. Observatiens on the an- 
tient church of Ewineth or Ewenny, 
where the author first discovered the 


tomb of the founder, and the con- 


sequent date of the edifice, 49. Gi- 
raldus incredulous of miracles, 292. 
Description of the cnurch of Landewi 
Revi, 293. Architectural figures, 


297 
Gladwin’s translation of the Gulistan, 
473 

lasgow, proceedings of the presbytery 
of, 437 
Governesses, rules of the annuity fund 
for the benefit of, $ 224 
Gulistan, Gladwin’s translation of the, 
423 

Guilt, Strutt’s test of, 50 
HAMEL'S melanges historiques et 
literaires, 448 
Hay’s rural enthusiast, 217 






17. 
Helena, Brook’s history of St. 371. 


First discovered by the Portugfeze in 
1501, who retained jt for a ceniury, 
were then expelled by the Dutch; 
end they in their turn yield it tothe 
English in 1651, 372. The atmos 
phere remarkably mild, ibid, The 
high price of provisions, 372. Po- 
pulation consisting of se4 white in- 
habitants; and 1560 blacks. 
Highmore’s treatise on the law of luna- 


. CY 106 
Highmore’s Letter to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, 438. 
Highmore’s Letter to a noble Lord, 
LA 438 
Hints to the public and the Legislature 
onthe neture and effect ef evangeli« 
cal preaching, vide Evangelical. 
Hints eepecting the education of poor 
children, , . 3°5 
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Hints to the bearers of walking sticks, 

236 
Histoire de la republique Romaine, vie 
. Republic. 

Historical and romantic Scottish bal- 
lads. 255 

History of the ancient modern Nice, 
Davies's, 191 

Historiques et literairesmelanges, 448 

History of the early part of the reign of 
James Ul. vide Fox. 

History of the Roman republic, Leves- 
que’s critical, vide Republic. 

History of Eoglish phiiosophism,from its 
origin to its introduction into France 
inclusively, 493 

History of St. Helena, Brook's, vide 
Helena. 

Hoare’s Giraldus Cambrensis, vide Gi- 
raldus. 

Hodgson’s Juvenal, 225 

Holiand, on the present situation of 
Spain, Whitbread’s letter to Lord, 

308 

Hunt's essays.on the performers of the 
London theatres, 374. Critique on 
Mrs. Siddons, 376. On Bannister, 
377. On Mrs. Jordan, 378. On 
Mrs. H. Siddons, 378. Miss Dun- 
can, 379 

Hurde’s Poems, 215 


ILLUSTRATION of the sexual sys- 
tem of Linnzus, Thornton's, 241 
Indian literature, ancient, 112 
Indian guide, Gilchrist’s East, 110 
India, march of the French to, 523. 
Concerted expedition to India in1801, 
§23- Keut of the French to the banks 
ot ine Indus, 525. Of Alexander’s ex. 
pedition, 525. Account of opium, 

P 525 

“Infidelity, antidote to, 435 

Inquiry into the extent and stability of 
national resources, 285 

Inquiry into the changes induced on at- 
mospheric air, by the germination of 
seeds, the vegetation of plants, and 
the respiration of animals, vide At. 
mospheric. : 

Inquiry into the effects of galyanism in 
ascertaining the influence of certain 
poisons, or medicines upon the ir- 
ritability of the human body, vide 
Gaivan.sm. 

Inquiry wto the causes of continental 
alienation, vide Cuntinental, 

Jostructeur Francois, . Ito 

Introduction to the study of moral evi- 

. dence, 271 

Breland, sketch of the stage of, 264.Eu- 


logy on the genius of Swift, 26: 
Condition of the Irish peasantry, 267. 
The ignorance under which the Irish 
labour, the chief parent of turbulence, 
of outrage, and of crime, 369. Aregu-* 
Jationproposed of admitting those only 
whether catholic or protestant to 
vote at elections who can read and 
write their own affidavits of registry, 
269. Inuternai state of Ireland cha- 
racteristically described, 270. The 
dearness, and difficulty of obtaining 
legal redress an evil of great magni- 
tude in Ireland, 270 
Irviog’s memoirs of the life and writings 
of George Buchanan, vide Buchanap. 


ACKSON’s Sermon, 285 
ackson’s address to time, 445 
James the second, Fox’s history of ine 
early part of the reign of, vide Fox; 
Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish 
languags, 73- The dialect spoken in 
the lowlands of Scotland a branch of 
the ancient Gothic immediately de- 
rived from an early settlement of a 
colony from Scandinavia, 76. Spe- 
cimens of various words, 77, et seq. 
Juvenal, Hodgson's translation of, 325. 
Quotations passim. 


KATHLEEN, Edwards’s, 216 
Keegan's instructeur Frangois, 110 
Knights, Dallas’s, 95 


LADY’s economical assistant, 445 
Landed interest of this country, appeai 
to the, 102 
Language of St. Pau!, Nisbett on the 
mysterious, 97 
Latium redivivum, 104 
Layman’s reply to a barrister, og evan- 
gelical preaching, ; 101 
Lax’s remaks on Euclid’s Elements, 
426 
Lee’s English translation from theGreek, 
32 
Lessons for young persons in homies 
life, rit 
Letter to the Parisian sanhedrim, 434 
Letter to the right Hon. Spencer Perce- 
val, ; 213 
Letter to Lord Holland, on the pre- 
sent situation ot Spain, * 308 
— to W. A. Miles, Esq. 327 
evesque’s critical history ot the Roman 
republic, vide Republic. 
Liberty of conscience, Wyvill’s discus- 
sion in favour of, 145 
Life and writings of George Buchanan, 
Memoirs of the, vide Buchanan. 
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Lingham’s answer to a pamphlet en- 
titled the * caiises and consequences of 
the late emigration to the Brazils,’ 


*g treatise on the law 
106 


MALCOLM?'s anecdotes of the man- 
ners and customs of Londen, during 
the eighteenth century, 1. Contents 
of the work, ibid. Foundation of - 
the Foundling hospital, and various 
- S wry | ty & Ceck- 
ane ghost, leet marriages, 7 
Ceremony which took place at the 
marriage of the of Wales, father 
to George III., . Hard frost in 1715. 
Anecdote of Sir Robert Walpole, 12. 
Of the Duke of Montague, 13. Pic- 
ture of the capital by Sir W. Dave- 

13 


$36 
aoe the French to India, vide La- 
Mt Poggio Bracciolini’s dialogue 


on, 58 
Marianna, or modern manners, 439 
—— passion, the, o> 

edical compendium, 

Meiner’s history of the female sex, 

Melanges historiques et literaires, 5 

Memoir on national defence, Birch’s, 
vide Birch. 

Memoirs -of the Life and writings of 
George Buchanan, vide Buchanan. 
Memoirs of captain George Carleton, 

vide Carleton. 

Memoirs of Sir Thos. More, Cayley’s, 
244 Fim «ws A. re of fortune, 
245." ore’s second wife, 
Ro. ata anecdote, 246. Ditto, 247. 
—- letter to ‘ favourite daugh- 
ter Margaret, on July §, a 
‘before his execution, f a8? 
aviour on the scaffold, 249: 4 
government of temper, ibid. His 
ity in the more A 
251. Uiopian’s definition of virtue, 
asa. Religious creed of the on, 
ans, 252. Reception which 
Uropians gave to some foreign ote. 
sadors dine tke thought to impose on the 


representation, 252. 
Community of goode, a radical error 
topien constitutidn, 


> in che U 253 
exteacted from the corres- 
Apr, Vol. 14. 


~ 


» with the late 
Caron dei eaumarcliate, in Po- 
land, Lithuanie, White Russia, Peters- 
Moscow, the Crimea, 472. Ac- 
count of the Russian army, 474- Of 
Wilma,475 suggested 
- some 
neral foris,476. 
of Mohilow, 477- 
Russian nobility, 478. Anecdote of 
Madame Banti. : 
Minstrels of Acre, 150 
Moral mere aes Gambier’s eR” 
More, ¢ Cayley’s vesiestry of Sir Thomat, 
vide Memoirs. 
Moral reflections on public and private 
crimes, Delacroix; vide Delacroix. 


Musgrave'’s William de Montfort, 
neg agugre! @t Paul; v= 
9 


NARES’s sermon on the duty and en- 
pediency fe ree 


East, 


429 
National defence, Birch’s memoiron, 


National resources, Chalmers’s enquiry 
into the extent and stability of, 285 
Negotiations for peace, $s te- 
marks on the made to 
Great Britain, for opening, ‘277 
New argument for the existence of a 


God, 483 
Nice, Davies’s history of antient wor 
dern, 
Risbett on the evidences of Christianicy, 


"Nisbet on the mysteriene agus 2 
t. Paul, 
Nisi Prius, Sclwyn’s abridgment of 


law of, . 53 
Northernbay, 32 
Abyisinian reformer, 108 
Dallas’s tales, 95 
Duacombe’s village gentleman and 
attorney at law, rt 
Man of sorrow, 


Marianna or modern mannets, 439 
Musgrave’s William de M 
~ 2 


Pallet’s Bath charactess, a7 
= bianay of the Court of Bng~ 


217 
Quceatos hth “6 


- 


Novits. 
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Riches and poverty 108 
Ronaldsha, ; 331 
The master passion, ~ 220 


' Trelawney’s characters at Brighton, 


439 


OBSERVATIONS on the present state 


of the nation, vide Randolph. 
Origin of modern evil, strictures on the, 
100 
Outline of the plan of Mr. Robinson’s 
schools, 110 


’ 
PALLET?’s Bath characters, * 290 


Parisian Sanhedrim, 43: 

Parry’s strictures on the origin of mo- 
dern evil, 100 

Parsons’s travels in Asia and Africa,vide 
Trayels. 

Partenopex de Blois, Rose’s translation 
of, 358. Description ef spring and 
its influence on the mind of the poet, 
360. Analysis of the story, 361. 

Paul, Nisbett on the mysterious language 
of St. 97 

Philosophism from its origin to its in- 
troduction into France inclusively, 
Tabaraud’s critical history of, 493 

Philosophical transactions of the Royal 
Society of London for the year 1207, 
vide Transactions. 

Pilger’ 8 enquiry into the effects of gal- 
vanism in ascertaining the influence 
of certain poisons, or medicines, up- 
on the irritability of the human bodys 
vide Galvanism. 

Plymley, Esq. brother Abraham’ s an- 
swer to, 213 

Poems, Trefusis’s, 443 


PortTry. 
Abradatus and Panthea, 216 
Betham’s Poems, 273 
Charles’s small clothes, 217 
Crusaders, ; 150 
Edwards’s Kathleen, 216 
Emancipation, : 330 
Finlay’s Scottish ballads, 255 
Hodgson’s Juvenal, 227 
Mog’s rural enthusiasm, 237 
Hurdis’s poems, . 215 


Jackson’s address to time, 442> 


Lee’s English translations from the 

Greek, 329 
Northerahay, 323 
Richmond hill, 328 
Roses’s translation of Partenopex de 

Biois, 333 
Scrutt’s test of guilt, 56 
Tart’s odes, sonnets, &c. 444 
Semple’s lyrics, 107 
Prefusis’s poems and tales, 442 


Turtle dove, 3% 
Poggio Bracciolini’s dialogue on war- 
riage, 5! 
Po.itics. 
Appeal to the landed interest, of the 
country, 102 
Birch’s memoir on national defence, 


Brother Abraham’s answer to Peter 
Plymiey, © 213 
Chalmers on national resources, 285 
Corruption and intolerance, 436 
Dawn of livetty,on the continent, 435 
Ede’s annals of Europe, 437 
Fox’s comparative view of Bell’s and 
Lancaster’s plan of education, 212 
Fox's histery of James EI. 337 
Highmore’s letter to Lord Ellembo- 
rough, 438 
Hints respecting the education of 
the poor, Fos 
Latium Redivivem, 104 
Letter te the right hon. S. Perceval, 
213 
Letter to W.A. Miles, Esq. 9*7 
Lingham’s answer to a pamphlet eu- 
titled the Causes and consequences 
of the late emigration to theBrazils 
103 
Murray’s account of debates in par- 
liament, on the vaccine inocula 
tion, ats 
Proceedings of the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, 437 
Public spirit, 105 
Randolph’s observations on the state 
ofthe nation,| - 183 
‘Roscoe’s remarks on peace, 237 
Sketch ofthe state of Ireland, 264 
Smith’s letter on the catholic claims, 
212 
Thoughts on the catholic question, 
214 
' Torren’s economists refuted, g26 
Whitbread’s lewer to Lord Holland, 


Williams’s reply to a pamphiet en- 
titled, Britain independant of po 
merce, 10g 

Pontefract, Boothroyd’s history of, 258. 

The Lacies the feudal lords of the 

burgh, and its land, 258. Edward 

Il. bestows them on his favourite 

Spencer} 259. Lord Hastings, Earl 

Rivers,éc. who suffered for adher- 

ing to the queen’s party in the nomis 

nal reign ot Edward V. beheaded in 

Pontefract castle, ib, A singular 

agecdote,260, During the reign ofHen- 

ry VIII. the castle chiefly devoted te 

Scottish prisoners, 260. The castle 

of Pomfret, occupied and garrisoned 











in the year 2642, by ‘particans of 
Charies I. - Surrendesed to the par- 
liamentary forces on the goth of July, 
remains in possession of the. pariia- 
ment nearly three years, when it was 
again wrested fiom. them by the 
skill and treachery of Col. Mogice, 
--@ reriegado officér of their army, 26 
Poor, Evans’s sermon on the education 
of the, 433 
Powers, Sugde:’, practical treatiseof, 4:0 
Private meaidirs extracted from the 
coftespondence of a traveller, with 
the late M. €aron de Beaumarchais 
in Potand, Lithuania, White Russi:, 
Petersburgh, Moscow, and the Cri- 
mea, &c. vide Memoirs. 
Private history of the court of worn 
. 1 
Present state of the nation, Raadolph’s 
observations on the, 183 
Presbytery of Glasgow, Proceedings of 
the, 437 
ractical treatiseof. powers, Sugder.’s5q 10 
oposals made to Great Britain, for 
@pening negociations for peace, Re- 
marks onthe, ‘ 277 
Propriety of the time of Christ’s ap- 
pearance in the world, 211 
P russian characters, Gallery of, 497. 
Picture of General Kocheritz, 493. 
Of the duke of Bruuswick, shia et 
seq. OF his celebrated nianifesto, 
408. Of prince Hohenlohe, geo. Of 
Louis Ferdinand, 500. Oi Levin de 
Geuseau, 501. Ot Moliendorf, §01. 
General Kuchell, ib. Of general Biu- 
cher, 502. General Phoul, 503. Louis 
de Massenbach, 503. Count Schou- 
lemberg, 505. Coum Haugwitz, 506 
Prussia, Anecdotes and characteristic 
traits of Prince Louis Ferdinand of, 
vide Ferdinand. 
Psalms adapted to the service of a pa~ 


rochial chorch, 445 
Public spirit, 105 
QUEENHOO hall, aromance, 406 


RANDOLFH’S observations on the 
present state of the nation, 133 

Redivivum Latiom, 204 

Refiectionson public and vtivate crimes, 
vide Delacroix. 


Reformer, Lucasts Abyssinian, 287 . 
‘RELIGION. 
‘A tayman’s reply to a barrister on 
eva gelical preachjo > 
gato to infidelicy,” on 


the Leei : a 
a banter we Breagelica 
105 
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Burn’s christian officer’s complete 

armour, . 209 
Ch, istian liberty advocated, _. 434 
Cook onthe reality of Christ’s re- 


surrection fon 
Evans’ssermon on educating the poor, 

° 43 
Fellowes’s bedy of theolegy, . 113 


Hints to: the legislature en evangeli- 


cal preaching, 379. 
— sermon, 208 
etter to the Parisian sanhedrim, 

. : 435 

Morton’s sermon, ‘ 323 


Nares’s sermon on the expediency of 
translating the scriptures into the 
languages of the east, 429 
age argument for the existence of 
’ 43 
Nisbett’s semarks on the seule 
language of Sc. Paul, 4 
Nisbett onthe evidences of.christian- 
ity, . $10 
Parry’s stricwres on the origin of 
moral evil, 500 
Selections from the fathers of the 
English church, 99 
Stone's unitarian christian minister’s 
piea, 163 
Vince’s computation of atheism, 32g 
Williams’s sermon on church eate- 
chism, ‘ . Qye 
W yvill’s discussion in favour of lib 
of conscience, 4! 
Remarks on the proposals madeto hd 
Britain for opening: negotiations fer 
_peace in the year 1807, . 
Republic, Levesque ’s critical hiktory of 
of 


le ie 


of-civilization, long ignorant of writ- 
i Psammzeticus iri 


Hu 
ef 
25 
i: 
Fj 


id 


Christian wera, hepa. Taw, 
visit Egypt; in this epoch works 
to be composed in ib. The 
Romans at first had grayen writtén 
characters on pannels of oak, after- 
joy on tables ef copper, 


hf 





INDEX. 


particulars of the histery of Rome 
under her kings unworthy of credit, 

: mot only from the marvellous recitals 
which are connected with it and 
bring the whole into disrepute, but 
from many apparent contradictions 
‘on the very face of the relation, 453- 

~ Remarks on the invasion of the 
Gauls, dc. in the year A.U.C. 

* Observations on the batrle of Canna, 
457. On the clemency of Julins 
Ceasar, 459 

‘Report of the trial between Daly mis- 
shipman, and Rolles captain of H. 
M.S. ion, 332 

Resources, Chalmer#s enquiry into the 
extent and stabilify of national, 285 

Resurrection, Cooke on the reality of 
@hrist’s, 101 

Riches ae poverty, 108 

Richmond bill, '. 328 

Robinson's school, outline of the plan 
of Mr. 110 

Roman republic, Levesque’s critical 
his ty the, vide Roman, 

Ronalds 33t 

Roscoe's seestee on the proposals mude 


to GreatBritain for opediing the nego- : 


tiations tér peace in the year1807,277 

Rose’s translation of Partenopex de 
Blois, vide Partenopex. 

Royal legend, 47 

Royal abelety of London for the a4 
2807. Philosophical transactions of 
the, vide Transactions. 

Romantic and historical Scottish bal- 
lads, 255 

Rules of the annuity fund for the bene- 
fit of governesses, 255 


SANHEDRIM, letter to the Parisian, 

' 434 

Scottish historical and romantic ballads, 
bo gg 

Selections from the fathersof the Eng- 


lish church, 
Selection of psalms, 


9 
nfentel to the str. 


vice of a parochial church, 445 
Selwyn’s abridgment of the law of Nisi 


Prius, 53. Oninsurances, 52 
Sexual system of Linnzus, Thernton’s 
illustration of the, 241 
Silfer gun, git 
Simmons’s cases in lithotomy, g2 
Pema new system of English gram. 
Vi 
Small. Clothes, Charles’s, 217 
Smith’s letter on the Catholic claims, 
212 
ere) of London for the year 1807, 
fosophieal transactions of the roy- 

r vide ransactions. 


63 157. 


Specimens of English prose Writers from . 
the earliest times to the close ‘of the 
seventeenth century, vide Burnett, 

Sketch of thestate of Ireland, vide Ire- 
lend. 

Spain, Whitbread’s letter to Lord Hol- 
land on the present situation of, 3o8 

State of the nation, Randolph's obser. 
vations on the present, 183 

Stone’s unitarianand christian minister's 
- for adherence to the church of 

ngland, 265. Dr. Clarke's opi. 
nion stated that every member of. the 
church of England is justified by his 
ordination vows, and by the sixth, the 
- twentieth, and twenty-first of the 39 
articles in making the ope the 
only'rule of his own feith, and the 
only guide in his clerical instructions, 
167. Wickliffe’s opinien of the new 
testament, 175. - No sentence of de. 
privation to be passed.on a minister of 
the establishment except we bishop 4 . 
© jn person, 177. Att of the gth and « 

> soth of William the third, respecting 

- those who deny any one of the sup- 
~ posed persons in the trinity, 383 

Strictures on the origin of modern evil, 

, 100 

Stories of old Daniel, ilo 

Strott’s test of guilt, 56. Enumeration 
of inauspicious omens, 57 

Stratt’s Queemhoo hall, 

Study of moral evidence, introduction to 

.. the, 271 

Sughes! s practical treatise of powers, 

410 


TABARAUD’S critical history of Eng-. 
lish philosaphigm from its origin to its 
introduction into France, inclusively, 

ts 493 

Tart’s odes, 444 

‘Temple’s Lyrics, 107 

“Theatres, Hunt’s essays on the perform- 
ers of the London, vide Hunt. 

Theology, Fellowes’s body of, 118 

‘Theory of dreams, 304 

Thornton's illustration of the sexual 


system of Linnzus, 243 


(Thoughts on the cathalic question, 214 


‘Time, |ackson’s address to, 
Topographical dictidnary of England, 


Totren’s ceconomists.refuted, 308 
T umes = the Royal. philessghi of 
London for the year 1867, ie 
cal, 157-. Observations and mea- 
surements of the planet: Vesta, ibid. ; 
anew eudiometer’ accompanied with 
experiments elucidatingits application, 
Observations on the nature of 
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‘the new celestial rp Ph rrtmgge by 
Dr. Olbers, and of the comet which 
was expected to appear noe ager '« in 
its rewurn from the sun, 153. On the 
quantity of carbon in carbonic acid, 
and on the nature of the diamond, 160. 

* Account of theRelistian tin mine, 163. 

Analysis of the waters ofthe dead sea 

and the river Jordan, 163 
Translations from the Greek, Lee’s, 329 
Translauon of Juvenal, Hodgson’s, 

225 
Treatise on the law of lunacy, High- 

more’s, 106 
Travels in Asia Africa, Parsons’s, 

135. Heads of the chapters enume- 

rated, ib. Account of Scandaroon, 

136. The passes into Syria, through 

which Darius is said to have fied af- 
ter the battle of Issus, 138, et seq. 

Strength of the natural position of 
Bylau, 140. The best tobacco 
Th) Turkey produced at Latachia, 
14%. Account of Latachia, 141. 
Of Aleppo, 142. Power of the Ara- 
bian sheik who has the command of 
the caravan from Aleppo to Bagdad, 
142. Account ofthe procession of 
a horde of Arabs, 143. Anecdote of 
an Arab girl, 144. Description of 
Bagdad, 145. Nine hundred and 
ninety-five coffee _e 146. Ac- 
count of Bussora, Of the 
pearl fishery, 147. oi Hyder Ally, 
148. Of the mode practised at Surat 
by the ancient Persees in disposing of 
their dead, 149 


Trefusis'’s poems and tales, ° 443 
Trelawny’s characters at ms 439° 
Turtle-doves, : 


VACCINE inoculation, Murray’s ac- 
counts of debates in parliament on 
the, ate 

Vaccination, Wadley’s letter on, 445 

Village gentleman and the attorney at 


law, 218 
Vince’sconfutation of atheism, 325 
Vincent’s geographical exercises, 118 


UNITARIANChristian minister's plea 
for acherence to the church of Eng- 
land, Stone’s, vide Stone. 


WADLEY’s letrer on vaccination, 445 
Watkins's anecdotes of men of learniug, 
112 
Walking sticks, hints to the bearers of; 
336 
Whitaker’s British Chronology, 448 
Whitbread’s letter to Lord Holland oa 
the present situation of Spain, gs 
Wilkinson's description of Mount 
casus, 27 
Williams’s reply to a pamphlet entitled, 
** Britain independent of commerce,” 


103, 
Williams's sermon on the chureh a 


chism, ™ 210 
William de Montfort, 218 
Wraxall’s history of Fran = 


Wraxall’s tour through P 
Wyvill’s discussion in favour of libessy 
of conscience, 415 
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